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NOTICES 

OF THE 

MOSAIC SYSTEM, 

CHAPTER I. 

The certainty that ^^ truth will prevail at last," is 
one of the best comforts which the thoughtfiil heart 
can enjoy in this world. The strife of tongues 
may drown the voice of truth for a time, and for a 
time the sons of violence may confound her cham- 
pions and friends. But strife and violence are, by 
their very nature, passing and perishing things ; 
and the friends of truth can say to them, in cheer- 
ful trust and in holy words, ^^ This is your hour 
and the power of darkness^" but our hour will 
come, and the light will visit th^ shady place at 
last. This rightful trust sometimes, indeed, seems 
too deeply rooted, if that could be, in the heart. 
Men seem to forget, that though the final success of 
truth cannot be hindered, it may be long delayed, 
and place given to error and misery ; and that 
God, the author of all truth, expects that no efforts, 

B 
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PREVALENCE OF TRUTH. 



on their part, shall be wanting in its cause and his. 
But it is a great and comforting certainty, after 
all, and one which has enabled good men to pos- 
sess their souls in patience, to persevere even in 
the worst days of rebuke and blasphemy, and even 
in the worst scenes of violence and danger, to 
maintain that cause which ought to prevail, and 
which, they know of a surety, will prevail at last. 
To confirm men in these feelings is to render no 
trifling service to the cause of truth, of God, and of 
man ; and few things can give that confirmation 
more eflfectually than the marking the slow, but 
sure, steps which have been already taken in the 
march of the right cause, the quiet but decisive 
victories which that cause has obtained, and the 
witness which error itself has been obliged to give 
to truth. 

It seems to me, therefore, that I shall be use- 
fiilly employed in recording the remarkable changes 
which have taken place in a neighbouring country 
with regard to the revelation made by God to the 
Jews, through the instrumentality of Moses. For 
although the truth does not yet prevail on this sub- 
ject as it ought, a very important step has been 
gained, and they who do not yet acknowledge it, 
are, nevertheless, the first to perceive and to point 
the attention of others to the monstrous errors and 
falsehoods maintained on the point by some of the 
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IMPORTANCE OF DEFENDING THE MOSAIC REVELATION. 3 

most admired and fashionable writers among their 
countr3rmen, only a very few years ago. Their 
evidence is, indeed, perhaps the more valuable 
because they do not go along with us, as they 
nevertheless perfectly assent to and confirm all the 
charges which we bring against those writers. 

I need not, I presume, dwell on the importance 
of the matter. The very remote period of the 
Mosaic revelation, the comparatively scanty details 
which we possess with respect to many of its most 
extraordinary parts, the very fact that it was to be 
a transitory dispensation, and that, by consequence^ 
with the lapse of time^ numberless memorials of 
its truth, which once existed, must have passed 
away; all these things, as they make its cause 
more difficult to defend, have been at all times a 
great enticement to the unbeliever. He has felt 
that he could wound the later revelation through 
the sides of the earlier address of God to man. 
Besides which, the state of the Jews at the time 
when that address was made,, and the consequent 
adaptation of much of the Mosaic economy itself, 
and of much of its evidence, to an uncultivated 
age, would necessarily present a ready mark for 
the ridicule of i^irewd but superficial observers, 
unrestrained by ttue wisdom or by right feelings. 
In defending the Mosaic revelation, therefore, we 
not only plead the cause of truth, but we plead 

b2 
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4 OPINIONS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH DEISTS. 

the cause of the later revelation at the same time, 
both directly and indirectly. It is not necessary to 
explain how we plead it directly ; indirectly we do 
so, because we give an answer to the sneers and 
scoffs which would have been reserved for Christ- 
ianity, if they had not found a readier and better 
vent in the ridicule poured on Judaism. 

Let us then begin with enquiring how the Jewish 
revelation was regarded a few years ago by the 
self-constituted philosophers of France and Eng- 
land ; with what proud scorn they regarded it, and 
with what insult and ridicule they assailed the 
weak bigots who spoke or thought of it with reve- 
rence, and who believed that they discerned in 
every part of it proofs of the highest wisdom and the 
warmest benevolence. Let us not imagine that it 
was one or two, perhaps, who so thought or spoke, 
for we can trace the opinion to the greater part of 
the '' strong minds" of fifty years ago ; and while, 
as we shall show, it is now renounced, as it deserves, 
in France, we can discern far too abundant traces 
of it still in this country. Indeed there is one 
peculiarity in the constitution or the circumstances 
of English ininds which renders it particularly de- 
plorable that error should prevail among them. 
We are, by habit at least, a busy and practical 
nation, but not a nation fond of reading, or of lite- 
rary and philosophical search and enquiry. When 
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THE FRENCH READY TO RENOUNCE ERROR. 5 

an opinion, therefore, takes possession of English 
minds, their habits divert them effectually from 
farther enquiry about what they choose to consider 
as a settled point. With our French neighbours, on 
the contrary, although there may be a greater pro- 
bability of falling into error, there is nothing of an 
obstinate adherence to it. They may be ready 
enough to adopt a new absurdity, but they are 
quite ready to be convinced that their old opinion 
was absurd, and to renounce it. I shall give, before 
I conclude, some instances (and one which is to 
me very melancholy) of the extent to which the 
superficial and ignorant judgment of the Jewish 
revelation still prevails among ourselves. 

There is one thing with which every person 
must have been, I think, extremely struck, in re- 
viewing the opinions of the French wits and so 
called philosophers, as to the Mosaic Revelation ; I 
mean the extreme shallowness of thought, and vul- 
garity of feeling, which they exhibit. The political 
philosopher among ourselves tells us that all go- 
vernment i^ founded in force or fraud ; the religious 
philosopher of the same order declares that every 
religious system is the mere invention of knavery to 
profit by the stupid credulity of the public mind. 
Having by this sweeping process disposed of 
every system under the sun, they plume them- 
selves on their sagacity, and exult in their mar- 
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6 LOW VIEWS OF THE ASSAILANTS OF JUDAISM. 

vellous achievements, foi^etftil that in attributing 
every scheme to base motives, and in referring every 
act to one principle, they are in fact proving 
nothing but the baseness of their own hearts, and 
the poverty of their own intellects. Nothing can 
be more easy, even for the lowest capacity, than 
to assert boldly that all men are actuated by one, 
and that an evil principle; but it wants a real 
knowledge of man and of the heart of man, to see 
the infinite variety of the motives which affect 
that heart, and of the objects at which it aims, and 
it wants a nobleness of spirit unknown to such phi- 
losophers, to do justice to the holy, pure, and lofty 
principles which, by God's grace, actuate even the 
frail and fallen heart of man, when he gives him- 
self over to the direction and guidance of that holi- 
ness and wisdom, which are freely offered and 
freely given to every son of Adam who desires 
them. 

Let us first look to Voltaire, whose especial aim 
it was to throw ridicule on every part of the Mosaic 
history, the law, the ceremonies, and the books 
ascribed to Moses, and thus destroy their credit. 

In the two famous chapters in his Trait^ de la To- 
lerance, he tells us, that by " Divine Law is meant," 
he believes, the ** precepts given by God himself," 
and that these consist of eating a lamb dressed 
with herbs, while standing upright, with a stick in 
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your hand, and making a High Priest by putting 
blood on his right ear, hand, and foot ; and that 
God forbad men to eat fish without scales, pigs, 
hares, porcupines, griffinsj ixionsy &c. &c. 

In the Philosophical Dictionary, in treating of 
Moses, Voltaire tells us that no nation has been 
longer miserable or more barbarous than the Jews, 
and that in proportion to the barbarism and wretch- 
edness of a nation, is their inclination to exalt their 
ancient history ; that, consequently, all the mar- 
vellous history given out as that of Moses, was 
probably written a long time after him ; that, as to 
the time, it is absurd to suppose that poor crea- 
tures, bom in a desart, could have received a very 
brilliant education*, or been able to write books 

* It is impossible, in reading certain articles in Voltaire's Phi- 
losophical Dictionary, and indeed other parts of his writings 
respecting religion, not to think of the clever writers of news- 
papers in the present day. The same off-hand style, the same 
smartness, the same carelessness as to consistency, where a sharp 
thing can be said, the same total carelessness whether, when the 
hit has been made, a reference to history will not prove that it has 
been made in total ignorance of facts, or wilful perversion of them, 
show that Voltaire is the great luminary to which these lesser stars 
of the sphere of falsehood and unbelief look for light and guidance. 
This is not the place for discussing his literary character ; nor, if 
it were, could any Christian wish, even if he were able, to depreciate 
his real claims to regard, such as they are ; for example, his 
extraordinary insight into the weakness and meanness of human 
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like these, and that it was, probably, at the com- 
mencement of the monarchy that the Jews found 

nature, (its strength and capacity of excellence he could not 
understand), and the still more extraordinary power of sneer with 
which he exposes them. It is, doubtless, a lofty philosophy 
which teaches us that all mankind are rogues or fools ; and a hea- 
venly temper, which delights to contemplate and expose the happy 
union. It is quite certain that it is this part of Voltaire's character 
and works, which has made him so acceptable to his followers ; 
and precisely the same views make Gil Bias a favourite book. 
But to return to the more immediate subject of this note : the very 
instant that we begin to inquire into the grounds on which some 
of his most effective sneers are uttered, we are amazed at the 
inconsistency, the ignorance, and the effrontery on which they 
proceed. Unbelievers, I weU know, usually make a rule never 
to read any thing on the opposite side of the question, and they 
are " wise in their generation.** I wish I could induce any of 
^ them to break through this rule, and read the " Letters of some 
Portuguese, German, and Polish Jews, to M. Voltaire.** They 
would find, to their surprise, a work as ftdl of wit as Voltaire's, 
and the most curious collection of blunders, gross and palpable, on 
the part of their idoL I will venture to cite one. Voltaire charges 
the Jews with being cannibals. His proofs axe as follow. 

(1.) There have been cannibals in the world, then why should 
not the Jews ? They wanted nothing more to make them the most 
abominable nation in the world. Therefore, &c. &c. 

(2.) Moses threatens them, that if they are disobedient, they 
shall be compelled to eat their own children, t. e. in the extremi- 
ties of femine. Therefore the Jews were cannibals. 

(3.) Ezekiel promises the Jews, to encourage them, that they 
shall eat human flesh, if they defend themselves boldly against the 
king of Persia. This is repeated in at least three parts of tiie 
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they had some genius, wrote the Pentateuch, and 
adjusted their traditions. 

works of Voltaire. Is it credible that the passage to which this 
marvellous writer refers, (but which, with all his eflSrontery, he 
surely never could have read), is an address, on part of the pro- 
phet, to the birds and beasts of prey, promising to them a feast on 
the flesh, not only of the horse, but of his rider ? I cite the words 
of the Jews* Letters, as a specimen of their style. 

Ezichiel promet aux Juifs quails man^eront la chair du cheval 
et celle du chevalier : done ces chairs etoient pour eux des mets 
excellens. Pour ce coup la consequence est juste ; il n*y a pas 
moyen de s*en defendre : il ne s'agit que de s'assurer si le pro- 
ph^te dit en effet ce que le philosophe lui feit dire. Mais peut-on 
ou douter, ou former la-dessus le plus leger soup9on ? Citer fiiux 
et attribuer a un auteur un sens tout contraire au sien, non une 
fois et en passant, mais en vingt endroits, non seulement en 
plaisantant, mais dans des ecrits serieux ; un historien grave, un 
philosophe ami du vnd n'en pent ^tre capable. Ce seroit se 
jouer avec trop peu de menagement de la credulite de ses lecteurs, 
et abuser a I'exces de leur confiance. Neanmoins la chair du 
cheval et celle du cavalier n'etant point un mets ordinaire, 
rhistorien philosophe etant poete et les poetes prenant quelquefois 
la liberte de feindre, il ne sera pas hors de propos de rapporter ici 
en entier le passage du prophete." After citing it, the writer pro- 
ceeds : " C*est dans ce passage que vous trouvez. Monsieur, qu' 
Ezechiel promet aux Juifs de leur fake manger de la chair humaine ! 
Personne que vous, assurement, n'y verra rien de semblable. Que 
signifieroient done ces mots, dis aux b^tes sauvages, aux 
oiseaux de proie, et aux animaux camassiers, venez, &c. 1 Pour 
appercevoir dans ces expressions, que la promesse est fedte aux 
Juifs, il faut avoir vos yeux !" 

A collection of Voltaire's blunders would be a very curious 
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At Other places he repeats perpetually the charge 
of absurdity and barbarism against the laws ; and 

piece of literary history. One never finds any competent judge 
of a subject on which Voltaire has spoken, alluding to what he has 
isaid, without giving him a very sharp rebuke. Thus Dugald 
Stewart, in quoting what Voltaire says of Clarke and Collins, 
expresses his decided conviction, from the total ignorance of their 
works displayed, that he had never read either one or the other. 
(D. Stewart's Philosophy of the active Powers of Man, vol. ii. 
p. 501. note.) Larcher, again, points out extraordinary blimders 
of Voltaire, in translation ; and, among others, (notes on Herod, 
ii. § Ixi.) the marvellous translation of roy ie rvirrovraiy oh ftol 
Stnoy dwuy, by " in what part of the body they beat thems^ves, 
I must not say ;" joining, after his usual Cushion, the enjoyment 
of indecency with exceeding ignorance. Then, when we examine 
his knowledge of language, we find him professing to speak with 
authority, and yet admitting the most absurd blunders. The 
Portuguese Jews* Letters cite his Niticorax for Nycikorax ; his 
ncm t6M amfUtu^ for thou shalt come no farther; his translating 
herbam servituti homnum, by de Vherhe pour homme ; — (" if the 
Ladn was obscure, why not refer to the Hebrew? It is an 
unpardonable neglect in one who knows Hebrew ; but one into 
which you. Sir, very often fell,** as the Jews' Letters observe ;) — 
and quod eorum instinctu piacularis adolescens f acinus institueratf 
by pour avoir induit un jeune homme a commettre ce parricide par 
pSnitence* And again, as to Greek, his Basiloi, his Demons, 
Demonos, Eidolos, Hellenos, Graios, idiotoi; his translating evrai 
irdyra KaX&c by c*est fort bien fait 9 tout est bien; and asserting 
that despot signifies a vassal prince. 

Dr. Hey (Lecture II. p. 241. last edit) observes on his igno- 
rance in calling Clarke the ** firmest patron of the Arian doctrine." 
Another curious specimen of his learning is the fact that he says, 
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repeats also, time after time, through the Philoso- 
phical Dictionary, the same jokes which have been 
already cited about pork, blood-puddings, ixions, 
and griffins, and eating a lamb with lettuce stand- 
ing \ 

I do not deem it necessary to ^ve any farther 
extracts from Voltaire, for it is not only in scat- 
tered phrases, but in page after page, and volume 
after volume, that he endeavours to convey the 
same impressions, and to convince his readers that 
it is impossible that God can have been the author 
of *' a system so frightful and so absurd as Juda- 
ism*." 

that the books of Samuel cannot be so old as pretended, because 
Python (which he fancied was in the original) is Gfreek ; and this 
" seems to prove, that the Scripture was written after the Jews had 
commerce with the Gfreeks, and long after the date assigned to 
them." Unfortunately, neither knowing Hebrew, nor enquiring, 
he was not aware that Python is only in the Vulgate, the LXX 
having iyyatrrpifJLvOocy and the original Ob. 

■ But it is not merely in divinity and metaphysics that we find 
instance after instance of his extraordinary ignorance. On matters 
where he ought to have been better informed, the thing is just the 
same. In dramatic literature, A. W. Schlegel has pointed out his 
ignorance ; and, after giving one instance of it, observes, that Vol- 
taire's blunders are of such a nature, that it is absurd to attempt 
finding out in what they have originated. (Ueber Dram. Kunst. 
imd Litteratur. vol. i. p. 93. note.) 

* See, for example, the articles Religion, and St. Peter. 

* See his note on Lord Bolingbroke, (Works, vol. xxvii. p. 347.) 
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With respect toVolney, again, I do not feel it ne- 
cessary to trouble myself with his mythological or 
his astronomical dreams. I confine myself to his 
general view of the Jews, and of the system of Moses. 
The Jews, he tells us, were a Chaldean tribe, who 
for some political or religious opinions, emigrated 
either voluntarily or by force from Chaldea, and 
came after the manner of Arabians, to encamp on 
the frontier of Syria, then on that of Egypt, where 
it found subsistence. They were called Hebrews, 
because they came from beyond the Euphrates, and 
sons of Abraham and of Israel, because Abraham 
and Israel were their protecting deities. The 
chances of fortune caused one of this race to be 
brought up by the Egyptian priests, and instructed 
in their sciences, then so secret, and to be endowed 
with the qualities which make superior men. 
Moses conceived the project of being a king and 
legislator, and of emancipating his countrymen ; 
and he executed his plan with the means adapted 
to the circumstances, and a strength of mind truly 
remarkable. The people, ignorant and superstiti- 
ous, as the wandering Arabs are, and always have 
been, believed in magic, with which the East is 
still infatuated. Moses executed miracles, i. e. he 
produced natural phenomena ; the means of exe- 
cuting which the priests who studied astronomy 
and physical science had discovered, by long study 
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and happy chances. Thus the fire from the 
Lord, which devoured the disobedient, was that 
singular fire of naphtha and rock oil, which has 
been seen from time to time in the East ^ The 
other miracles, the appearances of which Moses 
knew how to magnify, might be brought down to 
natural occurrences, but we must put on one side 
all the exaggerated or false circumstances with 
which he, or posthumous writers, have surrounded 
the real facts. (There is some naivete in this 
avowal. If we get rid of all that constitutes the 
miracle, the miracle disappears. This is a disco- 
very indeed !) Thus the passage of the Red Sea 
was only passing over at low water, as can be done 
now ; whilst the Egyptians, wishing to pass when 
the tide was on the flow, were caught, as they would 
be now, for they hardly know it. (M. Volney 
finds nothing to startle him in the fact, that not 
one single person in the Egyptian army, the army 
of a people, whose scientific priests had taught 

* M. Volney does not condescend to cite chapter and verse, and 
he speaks of a fire sent to consume those who wished to stone 
Moses on the return of the spies, I presume that this is a happy 
mixing up of the threat to stone Caleb and Joshua, in Numb. xiv. 
10, with the punishment of the rebels in the case of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, in Numb. xvi. 35. This is not the first 
case, by many, where imbelievjers have not thought it worth while 
to retfl the book which they vilified. 
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Moses every thing, should have known that it. 
is unsafe to pass deep water, though it is safe 
enough to wade through shallows.) The passing 
through Jordan, prophesied by Moses and exe- 
cuted by Joshua, was only like Crcesus' plan 
about the little river Halys. The walls of Jericho 
were thrown down by a mine worked below them, 
and by the fire applied to the stancheons which sup- 
ported them. Korah, Datban, and Abiram, were 
sucked in by a hidden ditch, where hiddai com- . 
bustibles took fire by their fall. The exhibition of 
wonders em Sinai were mere firewoAs by Joshua,, 
who went up with Moses to carry the provisions for 
the forty days ; and the voice from the sanctuary 
was the voice firom this young man, who never left 
it^ 

Such is the vulgar and common-place view taken 
by this celebrated writer of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. An artful man, a credulous people, fire- 
works and juggling are quite sufficient, in his 

' See Recfaeiclies Nouvelles surTHistoire Ancienne, ch. xiy*. 

* If M. Vi^ey were worth reBiarking on, I might ask how it was pos- 
sible that the £Eict of the Gibeonites being preserved as slaves, firom the time 
of Joshua to that of David, was any proof that the Sabbatical law was not 
executed. The jubilee could never have released them. Whether he had 
read even the whole of the passage of Jeremiah, which he cites, I know not: 
if he had, that would have shewn him that the law applied to Jews, and that 
strangers are specifically excepted from its benevolent operation. * 
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eyes, to account for a dispenBation involving prin- 
ciples wholly unknown to the most cultivated pe- 
riods of Greece and Rome, and laying the foun- 
dation for national institutions, which lasted for 
between two and three thousand years in more or 
less vigour, and have left their traces distinct and 
visible to the present hour. A love of power is all 
that his vulgar eye can discern in laws which are 
fiill of benevolence, forethought, and wisdom, and 
in which the more observant eyes of persons, at least 
as liberal, and somewhat more accurate than him- 
self, have distinctly seen the traces of a system 
intended to secure personal freedom and national 
happiness. 

We now come to Dupuis, whose words I copy. 
*' Les historiens Juife supposent que leur legislateur 
qu'ils nomment Moise, etoit fort instruit dans la 
science des Egyptiens, c'est k dire d'un peuple 
chez lequel tons les legislateurs ont ete s'instruire 
et cette science etoit celle de conduire le peuple 
par les idees religieuses. Car nulle part ailleurs 
qu'en Egypte, on n'a vu la religion exercer un plus 
grand empire, et le despotisme sacerdotal mieux 
etabli. Or, ce Mo'ise se donnoit pour un homme 
inspire et il avoit appris assez de magie chez les 
Egyptiens, pour en imposer a un peuple aussi cre- 
dule et aussi stupide que I'etoit le peuple Juif. 
Jamais le prestige et I'imposture religieuse n'ont 

8 
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aussi beau jeu qu'aupr^s de pareils hommes. Mais 
ce Moise avant de donner ses lois sociales, son 
code et son rituel religieux, feint d'avoir des 
entretiens avec la divinite, et d'avoir re9u d'elle les 
tables de lois qu'il donne aux Hebreux. II va a 
I'ecart, sur une montagne, preparer pendant plu- 
sieurs jours les machines qu'il doit faire jouer pour 
imiter la foudre et les eclairs. Le jour arrive pour 
operer le prodige il assemble le peuple autour de 
la montagne, a une certaine distance neanmoins, 
dans la crainte que 1 'illusion ne soit manquee et 
la supercherie d^couverte. Alors une forte explo- 
sion, semblable a celle de la foudre, se fait 
entendre. Les eclairs brillent ; il se perd quelque 
temps lui-meme au milieu de la fumee de cette 
esp^ce de feu d'artifice ; puis il redescend et apporte 
au peuple credule les lois qu'il avoit redigees, et 
qu'il dit avoir re9ues de Dieu meme, pour le bon- 
heur de son peuple ^" 

Still the same story. Magic and fireworks, a stu- 
pid people, and a crafty politician — that explains 
every thing. The brilliant invention of unbelief 
cannot transport it beyond these wonderful and com- 
prehensive views, nor rescue it from the necessity 
of wearying its disciples with the repetition of the 
same crambe. The Jews were a stupid people 

* Dupuis, vol. iv. p. 253, last edition. 
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indeed, if they mistook the cloud which sat on the 
mountain for six days before Moses entered it, for 
the smoke of a sort oifeu dC artifice ^ 

Such were the sentiments of the most distin- 
guished French writers of note, down even to a 
recent period. Of less notorious authors it is need- 
less to take any note. M. Constant has said, with 
great truth, that the very blunders of Voltaire are 
the erudition of his disciples, and no one who has 
looked into the pages of the moderate French 
writers of recent days, can have failed to observe 
the ignorant scorn with which they regard, and the 
idle sneers with which they speak of, the Mosaic 
revelation. 

I do not think.it necessary to weary the reader 
with any extracts from the writings of the English 
deists of the last century, and that which preceded 
it. Many of my readers are probably acquainted 
with these works, and any one who will take the 
trouble of turning over the pages of Leland's View 
of the Deistical Writers, will find, in one writer 
after the other, the same objections resting on the 

* I trust that I shall have room at the close of this pamphlet to 
present to my readers the judicious remarks of M. Constant, on 
the systems of Volney and Dupuis, as expressed in a long note on 
h. i. ch. ix. of his work. The admirers of these systems may, 
perhaps, receive with respect from a liberal, the remarks which 
they would consider as mere bigotry from the pen of a priest. 

c 
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same grounds ; the same attempt every where to 
prove Moses to be a mere crafty politician at best ; 
the same attempts to call in question the authen- 
ticity of the writings ascribed to him, to deride 
the notions entertained in them, and to hold the 
Jews up to contempt, as an ignorant, barbarous, and 
credulous people, ready to admit and be deluded 
by the most degrading ideas of the Deity, his acts 
and attributes. Such is the tenour of the works 
of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, of Woolston, of 
Collins, of Tindal and of Toland, wherever they 
touch on the subject, and such is the substance of 
a large part of Paine's Age of Reason. Such, too, 
is the tenour of a large part of the works of the 
German Rationalists, many of whom scoff at the 
notion of the Mosaic miracles, and speak of the Jews 
as a people hardly to be numbered among civilized 
nations. Wegscheider, for example, talks of the 
Mosaic system having introduced a sort of Mono- 
theism ^, which was improved by the prophets, and 
was the fountain from which the more perfect Christ- 
ian religion came. Some, again, speak of the 
Mosaic system as one of terrorism, of the Levites as 
the mere executioners and satellites of Moses, and of 
the prophets as mere impostors, while others speak 
of them as demagogues and radical reformers. So 

* Proleg. chap, i, § xiii. note b. 
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barbarous and degraded are the Jews supposed by the 
Rationalists to have been, that to say that a notion 
in religion or philosophy is Jewish, is synonymous 
among them with saying that it is ridiculous, and 
unworthy of discussion. 

My object in mentioning these facts is simply to 
shew, not only that the Mosaic system has been 
rejected as a revelation, but that it has been held 
up to contempt as barbarous, or to hatred as crafty, 
both by the English and French Deists, and by the 
German Rationalists, a term almost sjmonymous, 
when it is not stronger. 

It is now my duty to give some account of the 
opinions of French writers of a very recent date, 
and to shew how far they adopt these opinions, and 
look on Moses as a cheat and impostor, and his 
legislative enactments as a series of fraudulent 
measures, devised to strengthen his own hands, 
and further his own selfish interests. 

I shall first introduce to my readers, at some 
length, the opinion of a writer of great notoriety, 
lately deceased, M. Benjamin Constant. His poli- 
tical opinions are fortunately so well known, that it 
is not necessary for me to shew how entirely he must 
be considered as free from all prejudice on the side 
of authority, in whatever shape it should present 
itself. His book, intituled ^* De la Religion," in 
which he gives a sketch of the history of all reli- 

c 2 
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gions, contains severity enough against priests to 
gratify even the greedy appetite for such nourish- 
ment existing among ourselves. The very object 
of his book is to shew, at once, the evils arising 
from priestly dominion, and the folly and danger 
of attempting to abide by any dogmas in religion, 
and of not allowing a progress in religion corres- 
ponding with the advance of the human mind in 
other respects ^ In speaking of the sacerdotal 
power among the Jews, he devotes a whole chapter 
to shewing the struggle made by the priesthood to 
absorb and retain the whole power of the State, the 
serious diflficulties which they always threw in the 
way of every government which endeavoured to 

^ M. Constant, who admits that there was a revelation both in 
Judaism and Christianity, adopts no other argument as to this pro- 
gress, as far as I can collect, than the probability of the case. How 
can man's mind, advancing in other things, stand still in religion ? 
This would be a very natural question for one who believed in no re- 
velation, and thought the human mind capable by itself of finding 
out God to perfection. But it is obviously untenable groimd for 
one who admits a revelation, and, by rigid consequence, admits 
the necessity of a revelation. Why should God have revealed 
himself to those, who could have found out by themselves all that 
he could tell them? The inference of course is, that man's mind 
is not capable of making progress in the knowledge of truth on this 
subject as it is on others. The notion promulgated by M. Con- 
stant on this point, has a strong resemblance to that of the St, 
Simonians. 
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control them, and the mischiefs which ensued. 
Where a writer entertains opinions of this kind, it 
seems to me of no small importance to bring for- 
ward the fact that these opinions do not prevent 
him from seeing the folly of many of the charges 
brought against the Mosaic system, from doing in 
part justice to that extraordinary dispensation, nor 
even from acknowledging its claims to be a revela- 
tion. I shall therefore state the opinions of M. 
Constant at some length, and I earnestly wish 
that I had any chance of reckoning among my 
r.eaders a large class of young men of education 
and rank in society, who imagine that contempt 
for the early dispensation vouchsafed to the Jews is 
almost a necessary attendant on liberal and en- 
lightened opinions, in order that the declared sen- 
timents of one who so notoriously held such opi- 
nions might make their due impression on such 
persons. 

M. Constant, then, first states, that '' in express- 
ing himself on the priesthood of the Jews with a 
frankness which he has not wished either to con- 
ceal or to soften, it was far from his thoughts to 
attack the religion of Moses itself. He is little dis- 
posed to unite himself with those who have placed 
the Jews in the lowest rank of ancient nations, and 
represented their doctrine as a fierce and fanatical 
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superstition. The writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who have treated the sacred books of the 
Jews with a contempt mingled with ftiry, judged of 
antiquity in a manner miserably superficial ; and 
the Jews are, of all nations, that whose genius, cha- 
racter, and religious institutions, they understood 
the worst. To be merry with Voltaire at the ex- 
pense of Ezekiel, or of Genesis, one must unite two 
things which make such mirth very melancholy, 
the most profound ignorance, and the most deplor- 
able frivolity." He then proceeds to state his own 
notions of a revelation, and they are such as he 
would find, in the main, very readily admitted by 
the bigoted priests, of whom he appears to have 
entertained so great a horror. 

*' The end of man," says M. C, ** is perfection, 
and it cannot be obtained but by man's own efforts, 
by the exercise of his faculties, and the energy of 
his free-will. If he is protected by a wise and bene- 
volent Power, which it is essential that his feelings 
(sentiment) should recognize, in spite of the doubts 
that reason (la logique) evokes, this power must 
limit its protection to instructing him by teaching 
(enseignements), and to revealing to him truths pro- 
portioned to his intelligence. These manifestations 
enlighten without enchaining, and leave him free 
to use the benefit offered at his own risk ; he may 
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abuse it, and even renounce it. The combat within 
between good and evil, his endeavours, his fruitless 
experiments, his errors, and even his crimes, prove 
nothing against the revelation which has been 
accorded to him. These things are a portion of the 
struggle which is his lot, and this struggle is the 
means of his perfection. If conducted to this end 
by a Power which would enslave his will, he would 
lose the quality of being free ; and, reduced to the 
rank of a machine, his perfection would be mere 
mechanism. His amelioration would have nothing 
more of a moral nature. The Deity confides to 
man the truth which he is to defend, preserve, 
increase. Such is the mission of his intelligence : 
but in charging it with this mission, the Deity does 
not change its nature ; but leaves that nature, such 
as it was, imperfect, subject to error, capable of 
being deceived as to means^ and of even choosing 
bad, deficient, and guilty ones." 

The two points which M. Constant has here 
stated at some unnecessary length, are such as he 
might have learned from the despised priests who, 
like himself, hold that the Deity reveals to man 
truths respecting the Divine nature proportioned to 
his intelligence, which his own intelligence would 
never have discovered, and that having revealed 
them, it leaves man to use or abuse, to profit by 
or reject them ; neither compelling him to believe 
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what is true, nor to do what is right \ In fact, 
the great question is the question of a revelation^ or 
no revelation; the question whether man can, of him- 
self, find out what it is necessary for him to know 
of God under any circumstances ; . and whether, if 
under any, under the circumstances of Moses. 
This is not the place to enter at large into the 
enquiry,, why it is necessary for man to have any 
knowledge at all of God, nor into the question of 
the necessity and advantage of a revelation. This 
latter question, I think, is shortly but sufficiently 
resolved by a survey of all the mighty maze of 
errors, in which the genius and the wisdom of anti- 
quity lost themselves, by a review of the belief of 
ancient times, on the momentous questions of reli- 
gion and morals, beginning with the wild dreams 
of Egyptian superstition, and ending with the later 
forms of the mysteries of the learned and cultivated 
Greek. Supposing that we have by this, or by 
any other means, arrived at the conclusion that 
man must, for his own good and happiness, know 
something of God, and that he cannot find out that 
something by himself, the question remains for 
consideration, whether, from what Moses tells us, 

* Of course, Christians go farther than this. They believe, that 
without God's help, men can do neither one nor the other ; that 
that help will be given to all who ask for it, and will be forced on 
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there is reason to believe that he had been favoured 
with a revelation or not. Now the phaenomena of 
the Mosaic revelation are, beyond all question, very 
remarkable. When we look at the most refined 
systems of Greek philosophy, we find much that is 
elevated in the conceptions formed of the nature 
and attributes of the Deity. But one thing we do 
not find ; we do not find God in these systems any 
thing beyond an abstraction. Even if approaches 
are made to the doctrine of his unity, he is not the 
living guide of living man ; there is not the union 
of the unity with the active providential care, which 
is perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Christian idea of the Godhead. And this is pre- 
cisely what we find also in the Mosaic system. We 
find, then, in other words, that in the midst of a 
superstitious nation, (where, to say the most, there 
existed in the learned classes an esoteric doctrine, 
in which the theology was strangely founded on 
the cosmogony of the system, and had no sort of 
relation to the actual wants, or wishes, or good of 
man), there suddenly rose up a person who declared 
the unity of God on grounds wholly unconnected 
with any philosophical system, who discussed none 
of the problems with which human nature has, in 
the best and most thoughtful of its unassisted moods, 
delighted to perplex itself as to the substance, eter- 
nity, and method of existence of the Deity, who 
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contented himself with declaring, that there was 
one God, the Creator, by whom all things were 
made, and on whom they depend ; and that he 
exercises a constant and benevolent superintend- 
ence over the world which he has made. 

We find nothing analogous to this in any reli- 
gion besides. Such was not the system of any one 
of the many schools of Greek philosophy, nor did 
they contain any thing like it, any thing so adapted 
to human nature, any thing so practical. The 
question then is, where did a person under the 
unfavourable circumstances of Moses learn a sys- 
tem which, under far more favourable circum- 
stances, the most profound and powerful minds 
failed to perceive ? M. Constant puts this dilemma 
so clearly, and his resolution of it is so creditable 
to himself, that I cannot but give it in his own 
words. 

'' We see Moses bom in a country given up to 
the grossest superstitions, in the bosom of a tribe 
considered as impure, and even more ignorant than 
the rest of the people. Now Theism is not com- 
patible with such a degree of ignorance. How then 
did Moses go before his age ? It has been wished 
to give the honour of his Theism to Egypt. It 
has been thought that, as son-in-law of an Egyp- 
tian priest, he might have known the secret doc- 
trines of the priesthood, and composed his religion 
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from them. This opinion appears to me quite 
erroneous. In explaining the different philosophies 
of barbarous nations, and the mysteries of the 
Greeks, into which these philosophies were intro- 
duced, I shall have occasion to shew how little 
the Theism, which is there amalgamated with 
Pantheism, resembled that notion of the unity of 
God which the Hebrew books present to us, sim- 
ple, clear, and establishing moral relations between 
God and man. This last character constitutes the 
essential difference which separates these two spe- 
cies of Theism. There was nothing but what was 
founded on cosmogony, in the supreme God of the 
sacerdotal philosophies. This God was only the 
reunion of the occult powers of nature, personified 
in an abstraction (contradictory as these terms Inay 
appear), or the confusion of all the attributes of 
this kind scattered among the popular divinities ; 
the absence of all particular providence, the priva- 
tion of intelligence and individuality, were its dis- 
tinctive traits. In truth, at the decline of Poly- 
theism, all opinions were introduced into Greece 
in the mysteries, a less abstract Theism, and one 
more susceptible of becoming a real religion, was 
admitted into them, not as a dominant system, 
but as one of the systems among which the priests 
chose that which suited each initiated person. 
'' But this has no relation with the Theism of 
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Moses, which was anterior by twelve centuries, 
Moses, with manrellous sagacity, speaks to rude 
men the language which suits them, yet neverthe- 
less he very rarely bends his doctrine to meet what 
that rudeness requires. His concessions to it con- 
sist in words rather than things. They are pass- 
ing clouds which obscure but for a moment what- 
ever there is of sublime in the notion of the 
Supreme Being. Idle questions, and problems 
which cannot be resolved, are carefully put out of 
the way. The legislator of the Jews does not in- 
quire, like the priests of Egypt and India, or the 
philosophers of Greece, of what substance God 
consists, — ^whether he exists in space or out of space, 
whether he is finite or infinite, whether his exist- 
ence is eternal and necessary, or if it was the 
work, at once sudden and slow, of an inexplicable 
will. The prophet of Mount Sinai escapes equally 
from these wanderings of a disordered imagina- 
tion, which shed on all those popular forms of 
worship with which the priests feed the multi- 
tude, a covering alternately revolting and ridi- 
culous ; and from those subtleties, which never 
lead to any result, and which have thrown the phi- 
losophic Theism of India into a labyrinth, the 
issue of which is evidently Atheism or Pantheism. 
It is Atheism, since forced to proceed only by nega- 
tion, the reasoning transfers the Deity itself into a 
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negation ; Pantheism since recognising only one 
substance under a thousand appearances, it absorbs 
the universe in its Author, substitutes for the reli- 
gious sentiment, one knows not what enthusiasm, 
which intoxicates itself with sonorous phrases, and 
thus takes from religion all that it possesses of 
comfort, tenderness, and morality, leaving it 
only an imposing form and a sterile majesty. In 
the narrative of the creation, to which we must 
doubtless grant what the genius of the East re- 
quires that we should grant to every such recital, 
we find no mention of an inert and rebellious mat- 
ter annoying the Creator, nor of a mysterious egg, 
nor of a giant broken to pieces, nor of an alliance 
between blind forces and atoms without intelli- 
gence, nor of the necessity which enchains the 
reason, nor of the chance which discomposes it." 

After noticing the superiority of the religion of 
Moses, in the matter of ceremonies as well as that 
of doctrines, M. Constant proceeds thus : '^ I 
shall express my opinion with so much the more 
conviction, as it has been slowly formed and, so 
to saj/y in spite of myself. The appearance and 
the duration of the Jewish Theism, at a time and 
among a people equally incapable of conceiving 
the idea of it, and of preserving it, are, in my 
eyes, phenomena which cannot be explained by 
reasoning. Others may call what I call revelation, 
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or teaching of Providence, or light due to his 
wisdom and goodness, by the names of inward 
sentimenty or development of a germ deposited in 
the human mind, but that is of little matter. For 
him who believes in God, all light come from him, 
as does every thing that there is within us of good 
and noble ; and revelation is everywhere where 
there is any thing true, noble, or good." 

The last sentence I do not comprehend ; but 
what is said before is sufficiently distinct. M. Con- 
stant finds, in the Jewish Theism, something essen- 
tially different from the philosophic Theism of the 
East or of Greece, at which men arrived by the 
force of reasoning. He finds it in an epoch, and 
among a people when and where, firom the total 
want of cultivation, it was the least to be expected ; 
and these are phenomena, as he says, not to be ex- 
plained by reasoning. 

M. Constant afterwards proceeds to say, that 
what he considers as revelation in the Mosaic sys- 
tem, is the unity of Gody and the religious sanction 
given by this God to moral duty ; and that the other 
parts, the deliverance of the Jews, their formation 
into a nation, their migrations, conquests, &c. are 
all to be considered as mere human matters. 
Moses still speaks in the name of Jehovah ; but the 
friends of truth and religion must distinguish what 
the necessities of the position of Moses compelled 

8 
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him to confound, nay, what perhaps on good faith 
he must have confounded ; for Moses must have 
looked on the act of delivering his countrymen from 
cruel slavery, as a design inspired by God. When 
he had accomplished the leaving Egypt, he had 
still to prevent their wish to return, and to oppose 
the wishes of a long-degraded, and consequently 
debased people. All his institutions, as to dress, 
food, in short, as to every point, are directed to this 
point. ** It was his great business to isolate his 
people from the remembrances of the past, and the 
seductions of the present. Hence the cruel laws 
against the conquered, when more numerous than 
the conquerors, and against those who returned to 
idolatry. More indulgence to the first would have 
destroyed the Jewish nationality ; and less rigour 
to the second would have let every vestige be 
effaced of that Theism, which was not in proportion 
to the intelligence of the people, but yet which was 
their sole distinctive character. But it is evident 
that revelation, properly so called, viz. tlie act of the 
Supreme Power manifesting itself to man to eocplain 
to him its existence^ and clothe his duties vnth a reli- 
gums sanction, has nothing in common with the 
means of a legislator to rule his people, or of a con- 
queror to ensure his success. That Moses, when 
instructed in the great truth, which is one day to 
form all mankind into one family, should have 
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adopted such means as seemed to him best to keep 
up the knowledge of it ; that these means should 
have their origin at a time when human life was 
little respected ; that he should not have sufficiently 
consulted the disproportion of his doctrine with the 
intelligence of his contemporaries, and yet that, 
recognising this disproportion, he should have con- 
demned himself to a violent struggle, which con- 
strained him to use excessive rigour ; that, in order 
to have faithful guardians of his precious truth, he 
should have given too much power to a priesthood, 
and that they should have abused it ; all this is in a 
sphere purely human, and has no connection with 
revelation." 

^' Here, then, are things which have been con- 
founded. On the one hand, it has been said not 
only that the doctrine of Moses, as to God, came 
from a Divine source, but that the Jewish books 
were themselves divine, even as to their form and 
matter. The facts related by Moses and his suc- 
cessors have not been looked at as historical facts, 
but as acts of the Divine will, and thus approbation 
has been given to what, under other circumstances, 
would have been reckoned criminal ; and praise to 
what, in the annals of any other people, would have 
been judged frightful ^ On the other hand, our 

* M. Constant here refers to Grotius, who, in his treatise De 
Belli, lays down the massacre of the people conquered by the 
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philosophers, enlightened men, and friends of truth, 
at least at the beginning of their career, and till 
the moment when that self-love had exposed their 
impartiality to a trial to which it was unequal, when 
they met with prodigious recitals and horrible acts 
in the Jewish annals, made them the objects of 
their mockeries and declamations. The apologies 

Jews as rules to be observed, and examples to be followed. And 
so Bossuet of the extermination of individual idolaters. 

There is confusion on more than one side here. Could not M. 
Constant see that, supposing there was a Divine command, (whe- 
ther there was, is of course to be determined on other grounds), 
they who do look on these facts as acts of the Divine will, woidd 
not therefore draw them into precedents. We have a general and 
fiill rule for our moral conduct, which we are to follow — the par- 
ticular dealings of God with other men under circumstances which 
can bear no analogy with our own, are not to be questioned in- 
deed; but neither is it for us, in contradiction to the generallaws^ 
to act on these particular precedents, and to erect ourselves into 
judges of mankind, and assume the province of God. There can 
be nothing inconsistent in my defending the punishment of the 
nations of Canaan, and yet plainly saying, that man is npt to act 
on such a precedent, for the simple reason that I have not the 
slightest reason to believe that God ever intended man to act on 
such a precedent. Grotius and Bossuet may have confounded 
two things, as M. Constant alleges. But he confounds equally in 
thinking that they who conceive that many acts narrated by Moses 
as done by God's commands, were so done, consider those acts as 
general rules to be followed under all circumstances. God may 
punish with justice, where man unauthorized can have no right to 
do so. 
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to which these attacks gave rise, went on false 
principles, and defended moral crime. The dis- 
tinction established here," adds M. Constant, 
" would have spared unbelievers many cold and 
puerile railleries, and religious men many contra- 
dictions, from which they have always vainly endea- 
voured to escape. Nothing can induce me," says 
M. Constant, '' to approve of the massacres, &c. in 
the Jewish books, or to think that revelation had any 
thing to do with them. They arose at first from 
the necessities of the conqueror in a cruel age, 
which may be excused, but cannot be praised ; and 
afterwards in the jealous and pitiless sacerdotal 
spirit ^. / recognise the revelation made to Moses in 
that part of the Hebrew books, where every virtue 
is recommended, filial love, conjugal love, hospi- 
tality to the stranger, chastity, friendship, which 
no other legislator raises into the rank of a virtue, 
justice, and even pity, though the epoch of pity 
was not come, for that epoch is Christianity : there 
is the voice divine, there is the manifestation of 
heaven on earth, and there only one cannot be de- 
ceived in doing every justice to it; because it 
responds to every sentiment, ennobles and purifies 
every affection, goes before the light of the age, 

^ I know not to which of the massacres M. Constant here espe- 
cially refers : still less do I know of any defence, by religious men, 
of any evil acts of the Jewish Priesthood in late times. 
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and, in the midst of barbarism, sends into the soul 
truths, which reason would not have discovered till 
much later." 

M. Constant afterwards observes, that *^ without 
Moses it is probable that all the efforts of philoso- 
phy would have ended only in plunging mankind 
into Pantheism, or hidden Atheism, in which the 
religion and philosophy of India lost themselves 
together;" and that " he recognises the revelation 
made to Moses, because he cannot in any other 
way explain the appearance of Theism in a barba- 
rous age and people." 

I now pass on from M. Constant to another and 
more recent writer still, M. Salvador, In the 
chapter of M. Constant's work just quoted, he 
refers to a prospectus of a work on the Jewish 
law, as by far the most valuable book on the sub- 
ject which has yet been published. Since that 
time, the work has itself appeared, and though I 
cannot by any means subscribe to M. Constant's 
opinion of it, I yet think it a very important work 
indeed for my purpose. The writer is a perfect 
liberal in religion^ and would be very sorry to 
speak in the same terms as M. Constant does of 
the Jewish or the Christian revelation. He con- 
ceives the theology of Moses to be built on his 
cosmogony, and he does not believe that there 
was any revelation made to Moses at all. But he 

d2 
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thinks the wisdom of the Mosaic law such, he 
thinks that it so clearly contains the germs of the 
legislation most fitted for man in his most improved 
state, that he has written no less than three octavo 
volumes in explaining its principles, and he per- 
fectly and specifically agrees with M. Constant in 
blaming and deploring the extreme pertness and 
ignorance displayed as to the Mosaic law by the so 
called philosophers of the last century. 

Let us now cast a rapid glance on some of the 
various particulars in which M. Salvador does 
justice to the wisdom, equity, and benevolence of 
the arrangements of the Jewish legislator. 

After observing the strict and impartial justice, 
the fair consideration of the claims of all men of 
all stations vrith which the division of property in 
Canaan was originally made to each tribe, and 
each member of it, M. Salvador goes on to remark, 
that as an equal division could not last long in 
the nature of things, the wise legislator, who fore- 
saw this, devised means to remedy the inconve- 
niences which he thought likely to arise to his 
infant state. He wished not to say that there 
should be no one richer than another — but to pre- 
vent such accumulation of property as, besides 
other evils, might very probably have led to a 
system of castes. While he permitted, therefore, 
the sale and purchase of property, he effectually 
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prevented all great accumulation, by ordaining, 
that at the end of every fifty years, all land should 
return to the family to which it had been assigned, 
while houses and other property, of course, could 
be disposed of in perpetuity, at the pleasure of 
their owners ^ 

Having thus pointed out the leading principle of 
the Mosaic legislation as to property, M. Salva- 
dor goes on to shew that no favour was shewn 
on this point to any one favoured class, and that 
the Lemtes especially, or ministers of religion, had 
no such favour shewn to them. M. Salvador, 
although shewing M. Constant's hatred of priests, 

* Michaelis observes, that the sale was, in fact, a sale of the 
crops, from the time of sale to the jubilee ; that, for obvious rea- 
sons, it must have been made at very advantageous terms to the 
purchaser, and that thus it admitted/atr accumulation. On the other 
hand, the return of property to the families of its owners, would 
prevent any citizen from becoming formidable or mischievous by 
great accumulations ; would make it impossible for any Israelite 
to be bom to absolute poverty; and woiQd thus prevent the 
strength of the country from being impaired by emigration, which 
is one great result of poverty. (Vol. i. art. 73.) Again, as to the 
disadvantages likely to arise from too minute subdivision, Micha- 
elis observes, that when there was any danger of it to a mischievous 
extent, the prudential check (as it has been called by writers since 
his time) would interfere to obviate the danger, and that even, 
when positive necessity arose, small colonies would be, and were 
formed. (Art. 41.) The reader will remember, that the eldest 
son had a double share. See Deut. xxi. 15 — 17. 
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does not, by good fortune, write his book on the 
express principle, that as all priests sre bad peo^e, 
and Moses established a priesthood, his law must be 
altogether favourable to their domination. M. Sd- 
vador has his theory indeed, as we sfaaU see, but it 
is not this, and it does not prevent him from doing 
justice to the Mosaic law in this respect. He de- 
votes a whole chapter to showing that tbe law of 
Moses mad^ the interests of the tribe of Levi quite 
identical with those of the nation ^ and that the 
allowance given to them, instead of being to their 
advantage, was quite the contrary. M. Salvador's 
calculation of their income (which he adopts from 
Scaliger) is to this effect. Every seventh year 
there was no tenth paid. Every third year, instead 
of its being taken to the temple for the Levites, it 
was divided by each man at home, amcmg the 
Levites and others, so that every third year their 
portion was a thirtieth. In seven years, then, they 
had only four-tenths and two-thirtieths, i. e. altoge- 
ther fourteen-thirtieths, or seven-fifteenths. Their 
yearly share then was one-fifteenth at most. Now 
M. Salvador might have added, that even suppose 
the land divided into thirteen parts, they had a 

^ As keepers of the law, the very hct that they had no land, 
but d^>ended for their subsistence on the nation's obeying the 
law, by maintaining them, would make them vigilant in their 
duty. 
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right to a thirteenth, consequently they were losers 
in that way. But besides this, they were to offer 
one-tenth themselves, and this reduces their shaxe 
to about one-seventeenth. Then again, it was quite 
certain that their share would always be ill paid, 
and we see that it was so; besides which they 
had constant and very severe and onerous duties 
to discharge. If Moses then had intended to 
favour die priestly tribe, the robbing them of all 
tangible possessions, giving them less than their 
real share, and binding heavy duties on them, was 
a stnguku* method of showing his favour towards 
diem. But some of the Jewish commentators, 
especially Jarchi, do not agree here with Scaliger, 
and conceive that the Levites had their tithe every 
year during the six. Let us suppose this to be the 
case, and we Bball find that their share was then, 
as nearly as possible, equal to that of the other 
tribes ^ with this difference, that it was sure to be 
ill paid, and that it was accompanied with very 
heavy -duties^. But what other great advantages 

* The calculation is this : in seven years they had a claim to 
■fj of the land ; they received -jjf — 1|^ ; that is, they received 
fifths, instead of ||^th&. Greater equality could hardly be 
shown than this. 

' Michadis agrees with the Jewish writer, whom I have cited, 
in i ^MiilHTig that only tejo tithes were levied, one for the Levites, 
and one to be spent by the people themselves in ^itertainments, 
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did MoseB give the Levites ? Did he place them 
in possession of a mysterious law, of which they 
were the sole holders and interpreters, and thus 
enable them to rule by fear or by deceit ? On the 
contrary, there was no mystery of any kind about 
his law, and his great object was to make it cleariy 
and fully known to every one, that it might be 
his guide of life. Nor again, did he place any 
actual power in their hands, by connecting them 
with the tribes of warriors, as was the case very 
frequently in the East. We may, indeed, fairly 
SBj, that if Moses wished to exalt the ministers of 
religion to any extraordinary powers, the means 
taken by him were most extraordinary also. 

We pass on to consider the legislator's views as 
to agriculture, which he evidently meant to make 
the foundation of his polity. We hold ourselves 

or, if not wholly so spent, to be expended every year in acts of 
hospitality at home. I must observe, that the Jewish writer (in ex- 
poxmding Deut. xiv. 29.) appears to me to proceed very arbitrarily. 
He expounds the verse thus : 

" And the Levite" shall have his own tithe; " and the stranger, 
&c." shall come and eat, and be satisfied, &c. ' 

Now the verse runs : 

" And the Levite (because he hath no part, &c.) and the 
stranger, &c. shall come and eat, &c.'* 

As the question turns on this point, whether the Levite is to 
share with the others, or have his own tithe only, this is an arbi- 
trary proceeding. 
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justified in saying so, when we know that he gave 
to every individual a portion of land; and the 
whole of the Old Testament shows the attention 
which, in consequence, agriculture received. But 
if we observe the number of laws and directions 
introduced into the code on this subject, we shall 
perceive this still more decidedly. The law re- 
specting the jubilee, and that concerning the sab- 
batical year, the laws for the protection of animals, 
especially such as are used in agriculture, and 
the heavy penalties inflicted for stealing them, 
(Deut. xxii. 1.), the prohibition of horse breeding, 
partly, no doubt, because that animal consumes so 
much com, the care taken as to keeping up land- 
marks, the careful directions given as to not mix- 
ing com with vineyards, not to sow mixed com in 
the same fields, (a law which must have led to a 
very careful clearing and selection of seed-cora, 
whatever were its objects ^) ; the punishment of 
carelessness leading to fire in the fields (Exod. 
xxii. 6.) ; the reparation to be made for loss of 

* Josephus (Ant. IV. 8.) and Philo (De Great. Prin. p. 731). 
take this view, as does Michaelis. Spencer tliinks, that it was 
in opposition to some idolatrous practice of sowing mixed com in 
vineyards, to show respect to Ceres and Bacchus at once. He 
does not explain why this would not have been effected by sow- 
ing one kind of com in a vineyard. Other opinions are recorded 
by him. 
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animals in consequence of carelessly leaving pits 
open (ExodL xxi. 23, 24) ; for driving cattle into 
another person's com or vineyard (Exod. xxii.) ; 
all these, and many (^ers, show with what dili- 
gent care Moses sought to encourage agricul- 
ture ^ 

M. Salvador is fully satisfied that the intention 
of the law of Moses (Deut. xxviii. 12.) as to lead- 
ing to many nations, but not borrowing; while 
he forbids them taking usury from a countryman, 
was intended to fatcilitate the export of their goods, 
and at the same time to check the over-spirit of 
commerce among themselves ^. Every thing like 
dishonesty in commercial transactiims is likewise 
carefully restrained by special enactments. (See 
Exod. xxiL 21 ; xxiii. 7, 9 ; Lev, vi. 2. 4 ; xix. 2. 
35, 36; XXV. 47; Deut. xxv. 13. 16.) 

With respect to vows of devoting property, &c. 
to religious uses, Moses, as M. Salvador jusdy 
observes, instead of enjoining it, expressly says, 
(Deut. xxiii. 22.) that there is no sin wixatever in 

* On the fertility of Palestine, see a Memoir, by Wamekros, in 
the Repertor. fiir Biblische und Morgenlandisehe Literatur, voL 
xiv. Much testimony has been collected by Michaelis, art. 190. 

' Mit^aelis differs, in some degree, from this view. He thinks 
that Moses did wi^ to discourage all foreign commerce, and prm- 
cipaily for the sake of discouraging all connection with focejgn 
nations, and all adoption of their habits of idolatry. 
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abstaining from such vows \ and besides this, it 
so regulates them when made, that &ey may be 
alleviated and redeemed. A jdainer proof can 
hardly be required or given to shew that the law- 
giver aimed at no domination, or overwhelming 
riches, on the part of the Levites. The fiiiit of diese 
vows, the plunder and tributes of conquered people 
went to the treasury, and probably served to defray 
the public burthens, as the repair of the temple, 
keeping up roads, fountains, &c. &c. 

Having spoken of these mincMr, thou^ interest- 
ing matters, M. Salvador proceeds to treat of the 
more important question of criminal jurisprudence. 
But I do not think that he treats it with any great 
interest, or that he has displayed on it even that 
share of acuteness which, in some points, appears 
to belong to him. This, however, he does — he 
shews that the Hebrew law, in severity, fell far 
short of other ancient laws ; and that even in the 
case of murder, it gave the accused the benefit of 
an asylum in one of the Levite cities, till it could 
be determined whether his crime had been volun- 
tary or not; that every care was taken by the 
Mosaic law that no innocent person should be 
punished, by its requirement of more than one 

' So Michaelis, art. 144 and 146. 
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witness, its requirement that the evidence should 
be given before the priests and judges, i. e. pub- 
licly, that the trial should be in presence of all the 
people, and that the accuser should cast the first 
stone ^ ; that by the Jewish law the criminal was 
not subjected to a long and tedious imprisonment 
before his trial, as he often is in modem systems, but 
while his liberty was secured by the introduction of 
a number of necessary formalities, before he could 
be arrested ; as soon as he was arrested, his case 
was heard and decided on at once ; that it is a 
great error to suppose, that under the law of 
Moses, the nearest relation of a murdered person 
could go and kill the murderer, at his own plea- 
sure, it being perfectly clear that a previous sen- 
tence of the judicature was required, although he 
might be the executioner ; that with respect to the 
law of retaliation^ it is also quite clear that the 

' M. Salvador has here adopted the same idea as that expressed 
hy Michaelis, (art. 233.) viz. that the design of Moses in this 
enactment, was to add another safeguard against false witness ; 
for a man must indeed be hardened who could accuse another 
falsely, when he knew that he was himself to inflict the punish- 
ment. Michaelis thinks, that it might likewise be intended to 
secure the publicity of the testimony. The punishment was in- 
flicted by the whole people, and they consequently saw the 
witnesses. 
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parties might agree for money ^ and that such a law 
both shews a great regard for equality of personal 
rights, and tends to preserve them ^ 

After quitting this topic, M. Salvador proceeds 
to discuss the foreign policy of Moses, on which 
he pronounces a just and deserved eulogium. He 
mentions, in the outset, the diflScult position in 
which he stood in determining on the point to 
which he should direct his march, when he saw 
that it was impossible to stay in Egypt. In Arabia 
it was equally impossible to fix, as it supplied 
none of the requirements of a stable population. 
Canaan, he saw, was admirably adapted for his 
purpose — ^it was surrounded by mountains or sea, 
and consequently easily defended ; it was fruitful 
in com, and wine, and oil ; and it was the country 
of the ancestors of the people. When this was 

^ Michaelis has some valuable observations on this matter. He 
says, and I think justiy, that Moses obviously found this practice 
subsisting, as it did among all ancient nations ; and that, as in 
one instance, that of murder, he forbids any pecuniary compensa- 
tion, it is clear enough that he meant to allow it in others. The 
reader, who may have been accustomed to consider this system as 
barbarous, must remember that it was the law in the polished 
Athens, and that it was tiie law of the twelve tables of Rome, and 
that its peculiar merit is, that it does not leave a powerM and 
rich person free to injure a weak and poor person without tiie 
prospect of such a share of bodily or pecuniary privation, as will 
probably restrain him. 
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resolved on, the next question for the mind of the 
legislator to resolve was, as he was thus necessarily 
to be a conqueror, what was to be the fete of the 
conquered nations ? They were idolatrous, super- 
stitious, cruel, and debauched to the greatest de- 
gree. What hope could he have of preserving his 
people from these vices, when they were so much 
inclined to them, if they were allowed to associate 
and intermarry with so depraved a race ? This 
was the reason for exterminating the nations of 
Canaan, for let it be observed, that so far is the 
common notion untrue, that there was any thing 
repulsive in the Mosaic polity to strangers in 
general, that every degree of kindness, justice, 
protection, and encouragement, is oflFered to all 
other strangers except these few nations ^ 

Look, indeed, to the Jewish treatment of mdivi" 

* M. Salvador here attacks Voltaire with great acutenees and 
justice^ Voltaire asks, why Mahomet and his successors, who 
began their conquests just like the Jews, did so much, and the 
Jews so litde ? Is it not that the Mussulmans always induced 
the conquered to join their religion, while the Jews rarely per- 
mitted this. The Jews feared most to be enslaved ; the Arab 
people, on the other hand, wished to draw every thing to itself, 
&c. To this view, M. Salvador opposes that of Prideaux, who 
says truly, that the Jews, though they did not think other nations 
bound by their law, refused no one, but gladly received all who 
would profess their religion, and gave to proselytes the same pri- 
vileges as to themselves. 

8 
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dual strangers, and it will be seen at once how 
unjust all this accusation is. The policy of Sparta, 
whose legislator was so famous for wisdom, was an 
utter repugnance to strangers. In modem times 
this has been, and even is, the case, to some extent. 
The Jews not only admitted to all their privileges 
any person who was willing to receive the law, but 
to another class of strangers, not so intimately 
bound up with them, they gave every protection 
and kindness. Every third year the poor stranger 
was to share in the second tithes : he was to be 
allowed to glean in the, fields, and he was, on no 
account, to be vexed or oppressed. 

The Rabbis often misunderstood, and often per- 
verted these laws ; but still they acknowledged their 
principle. 

With respect to internal management, M. Sal- 
vador points out distinctly the feet, that Moses, 
instead of encouraging polygamy, beyond all ques- 
tion restrained it ; that he found it proceeding to 
an unbounded pitch; and that, although he did 
not feel it within his power to stop it entirely, he 
took the first step, viz. the reducing it within more 
reasonable limits ^ 



* Michaelis seems to think, that four wives was the utmost extent 
allowed. But he mentions many enactments, which in practice, 
the lawgiver must have seen, would check the practice still £su1;her. 

The 
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The case was the same as to the rights of fathers 
over their children, as in the case of polygamy. 
In all eariy times, there is no doubt that the father 
had unlimited power over his children. At Rome, 
we know, this was the case, even under the twelve 
tables. Now Moses restrained this power within 
very reasonable limits, took away all power of life 
and death, and of disinheritance. While he in- 
flicted, through the medium of public justice, a 
severe sentence on those who wilfully rebelled 
against their parents, he made it necessary for 
father and mother to attend together to prove the 
guilt of their child, — a sufiicient safeguard against 
proceedings in any but extreme cases. 

The system of inheritances was regulated clearly 
for the purpose of preserving the property of the 
family to it ; and on this same ground rested (says 
M. Salvador) the practice of the husband giving a 
dowry to his wife. 

After these points, M. Salvador goes on to the 
still more important ground of morality; and he 
shows, with great truth, the high ground which the 
Hebrew legislator occupies. He cites, at length, 
his precepts in favour of strict justice and equity in 
all our dealings, as to love of our neighbour, respect 

The ordinances of Deut. xxiii. 2. and Lev. xv. 18. are highly 
unfavourable to polygamy. 
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for the old, overlooking of injuries, returning good 
for evil, kindness, hospitality, tr.uth, pity for the 
poor and distressed, and humanity to animals. He 
should have added a notice of the strict purity of 
the law, and of its condemnation of sensuality in 
every form. He then explains the system of Moses 
for the preservation of the public health, as to food, 
and the kinds of animals fit for it, burial places, 
treatment of disease, ablutions, &c. Finally, he 
explains the system of worship, as to buildings, 
service, and priests. 

M. Salvador then gives, what he calls, a Resume 
de la Legislation^ of which I shall make use, to a cer- 
tain degree, in a moment. But I am now anxious 
to point out shortly to the reader what it is that M. 
Constant and Salvador have taught and asserted as 
to the Mosaic system. 

First, then, M. Constant has told us distinctly, 
that, in spite of himself, he has been brought to this 
conclusion; that the existence of a pure Mono- 
theism at such a period as that when the Mosaic 
dispensation began, and the superiority of the mo- 
rality which that dispensation contains over the 
morality of other systems of early times, are phaeno- 
mena for which he sees no solution but that of a reve- 
lation ; that without such a revelation, he cannot see 
how it would have been possible for the genius of a 
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mere man to have steered clear of idolatry and 
Pantheism, of the errors, in short, in which the 
people and the philosophers of the East are involved 
down to the present day. This is the opinion not 
of a priest or a royalist, but of an inveterate hater 
of priests, of a layman and a liberal, of one who 
calls himself a Christian indeed, but who tells us 
that he is still a very doubting Christian, (vol. v. 
p. 172.) This, then, is surely a very remarkable 
declaration indeed. 

When we advance from this general view of the 
whole, to an examination of the parts, M. Salvador 
meets us. He tells us, that he finds in the law of 
Moses a system more wisely calculated to ensure 
the happiness of the people, and proceeding on 
principles more deeply rooted in human nature 
than any of ancient or, perhaps, modem days — 
principles to which modem nations are fast return- 
ing now. ^' Solon boasted that he had given the 
Athenians the best laws they could bear. Moses 
did more ; he conceived the law in an absolute 
manner ; he traced principles which suit all times 
and nations, which take their source in the nature 
of things, which assure the accomplishment of all 
the real wants of man ; then he organised a people 
to preserve this law ; and finally dictated statutes 
accommodated to the men who composed this 
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people \ and conformable to their circumstances." 
(Vol. iii. p. 156.) But what were these laws? M. 
Salvador has already shewn us, that we find in the 
Mosaic system these remarkable points, viz. 

(1.) That all Hebrews are equal, and brothers ; 
that they will give equal rights to all who will 
adopt their laws, and treat all who wish to live 
among them as friends. 

(2.) That the Hebrews are not placed at the 
arbitrary disposal of any one man, or assembly, 
but are subject to the Imjo only. 

(3.) That s^culture was, for various reasons, 
chosen as the best employment for the people, and 
protected and encouraged by various wise laws, 
an equal and fair allotment of land being given to 
each tribe and individual. 

(4.) That the tribe whose business it was to 
keep, defend, and explain the law, had no portion 
with the other tribes, in order that (depending, as 
it did, for subsistence on the words of the law) it 
might take especial pains to fulfil this duty. 

(5.) That in order to preserve these fundamental 
parts of the system, measures were taken which 
effectually prevented all great ax^cumalation of landed 

' And all this, M. Salvador thinks, could be accomplished in a 
barbarous age by one unassisted man. Truly, incredulity is very 
credulous. 

e2 
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property, and retained in each family what belonged 
to it. 

(6.) That accusations against Hebrews were to 
be publicly made, and proved by very ample and 
unquestionable testimony ; and that the severity of 
the law was tempered by very numerous conditions 
in its application. 

(7.) That all was done to encourage the true 
strength of a state — ^population, — and to repress ce- 
libacy, while due limits were placed on the rights of 
fathers, and due care taken of the rights and com- 
forts of women, both by repressing polygamy, and 
other enactments. 

(8.) That the moral code of this law was remark- 
able for its purity, its justice, and its benevolence. 

Here, then, as the result of the reflections of 
both these writers, we find such superiority of 
knowledge in divine things in the Mosaic System, 
as implies a revelation fipom heaven ; such wis- 
dom in seeing what is the real foundation of legis- 
lation, and such power in carrying it into effect, 
as demand the admiration of all, and will, per- 
haps, secure the imitation of even modem legis- 
lators. And it is to be remembered, that these are 
no theories and no vain declamations; for whether 
we assent to every position of these writers or not, 
it is beyond the power of man to gainsay the fact. 
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that the Mosaic system established a pure Mono- 
theism, free from all mythological or philosophical 
conceits, a pure morality, a wholesome, wise, and 
moral code of penal law, on the whole ; and that it 
did very much to ensure the personal freedom of 
men, and the security of property. 

When these things are so, when we find French 
writers not unwilling to look candidly at one por- 
tion at least of the arguments placed before them, 
it is mortifying to find among ourselves persons 
capable of speaking of Judaism in such terms as the 
following. 

A GOD OF WRATH. — ^' The wrftiugs of Moscs still 
continue to clothe him in thunder, to furrow his 
forehead with frowns, to make him visit the sins of 
the fathers on their children, even to the third ge- 
neration. The Jews, who considered themselves 
as God's favourite nation, as by pre-eminence his 
children, justified the cruelties they committed in 
the countries they wrested from other nations by 
his express commands." — (Mr. Hope on the Origin, 
&c. of Man, Vol. iii. P. 139.) 

Then p. 140. — (Moses, though intent in the 
main on doing away the idea of God's having a 
corporeal form, and wishing to inculcate the idea of 
God's immateriality, still constantly describes the 
Deity as endued with human forms, as well as 
human feelings, and indeed, as having created man 
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after his image, one does not know why, except he 
should mean that the angry feelings of man re- 
semble those which he sometimes attributes to Je- 
hovah.) 

Then p. 141, 142. — (After observing that we 
fancy angels to be very beautiful and striking, and 
wonder at their making so little sensation, when the 
truth is, that they are only described as appearing 
to man stripped of their distinctive insignia, and 
seem only to have been recognised in their super- 
human character, if at all, by the nature of their 
message.) 

^' Thence it was, that in days of ignorance, stran- 
gers from distant countries, fraught with superior 
knowledge, might often avail themselves of their 
incognitOy to assume among the Greeks the charac- 
ter of gods, and even among the Jews that of mes- 
sengers of the Deity, or at least of men specially 
inspired of God with the foresight of events to come, 
of seers, of prophets. Every day in Jerusalem 
started up individuals who pretended to possess the 
gift of predicting the future, or who even honestly 
believed those dreams and visions, which perhaps 
they only owed to a disordered stomach, to be in- 
spirations from on high. But by degrees men, by 
greater information rendered more cautious, learnt 
later how to distinguish false miracles from true 
prophecies." 
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These words come from the accomplished author 
of Anastasius; from a gentleman whose education, 
refined taste, and love for literature and the arts, 
made every one inclined to look to him with respect 
and regard. How melancholy a thing is inveterate 
prejudice on religious subjects ! How little able is 
mere intellectual superiority, or refined taste, to 
preserve us from error on such subjects ! How 
strongly do such melancholy exhibitions of persons, 
who '' seeing, will not see," force upon the mind 
the truth of the Scripture declaration, that these 
things are hid from the wise and prudent, and that 
there is a veil upon their hearts ! 

I have alluded, on a former occasiqn, to the in- 
augural lecture at the London University, where all 
the vulgar notions of Volney and Voltaire, as to the 
Mosaic system, were detailed to the students ; bat 
it is not worth while to take any further notice of 
the author, as he does not produce a single argu- 
ment, or a single view, which contains the slightest 
novelty. Yet it is difiicult not to be moved with 
some feelings of indignation against that obtrusive 
ignorance, which thus sets itself forward in high 
places, and is allowed to teach, where it ought to 
occupy the lowest chair of the learner ^ 

* There is a curious instance of this obtrusive ignorance in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, in an article against myself. 
The subject is German Rationalism, of which any one, who will 
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try to read the article, will easily see that the writer knew nothing 
but the little which he could learn from (not reading, but) turning 
over the leaves, here and there, of the books which he professed 
to review. He is evidently the same person whom I noticed in 
my last year's pamphlet ; and I regret that he has not gained any 
more information on the matters of which he undertakes to treat. 
What can a book like the Edinburgh Review propose to itself by 
employing a writer to discuss Theology, who is ignorant of every 
part of the subject ; who, while he is commending Rational Theo- 
logy to his readers, literally does not know the names of the books 
about Moses which he praises, and is so deeply skilled in the theo- 
logical history of the last generation, that he thinks that Townson 
wrote in answer to books then unknown in this country ; and in 
discussing the writers on the origin of the Gospels, is wholly igno- 
rant of Mr. Veysie's admirable work, while he abuses the English 
for not having touched the subject. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I MUST not bid farewell to Messrs. Constant and 
Salvador, without adding a very few words as to 
their respective systems. I should hardly, indeed, 
be justified in introducing their works to my readers 
without doing so, though M. Constant's, especially, 
has no direct connexion with our subject. The 
faults of each are very much of the same order, 
faults which one finds but too often in the ingenious 
writers of France. While tied down to the consi- 
deration of facts placed before them, nothing can 
be more ingenious, or often more happy, than their 
observations and deductions ; but take them ofi" this 
ground, give them no foundations to build on, and 
they build at once the most fanciful and airy castles 
on the most fanciful and airy foundations of their 
own. M. Constant's work is intended to show that 
a priesthood is a dreadful curse to mankind, and 
that it prevents, what is absolutely necessary for 
the good of the human race, namely, progress in 
religion. Now, when we look to the close of his 
work, we find some very important avowals, which 
will bear, I think, hard upon these conclusions of 
his. After exulting over the fall of the Roman 
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Catholic Church at the Revolution \ he declares 
that now there shows itself ^' a mysterious agita- 
tion, a desire to believe, a thirst to hope on all 
sides ;" that this is seen in the rise of sects mostly- 
quiet, but some enthusiastic, in individual protests 
against the tendency to materialism still visible, and 
in the sources to which men of genius look for their 
inspiration. '' The absence of all conjecture, of all 
feeling, and of all religious hope, a dogmatic incredu- 
lity, are then impossible for the mass of mankind." 
(Vol. iv. p. 172.) M. Constant having thus de- 
clared the necessity of religion, goes on to enquire, 
whether it should be imposed or freCy i. e. whether 

* M. Constant speaks of the French Church m a superficial and 
unworthy manner. It is easy to say that a clergy was intolerant in 
its acts, and indifferent about its doctrines ; that it was discredited 
by the conduct of a great number of its ministers ; and that thus 
the public religion seemed at once odious and frivolous; that 
ministers of the altar wrote obscene romances, and were proud of 
their secular way of life, while Raynal and Rousseau (the virtuous) 
were proscribed, Helvetius annoyed, and the clergy threatened 
Voltaire (!) looked discontentedly on Montesquieu, and with dis- 
trust on Buffon. But all this means nothing, and can have little 
effect on readers of English newspapers, who are accustomed daily 
to meet with the same false line of argument. Partial views and 
insulated facts are bad means for treating such a question. How it 
can be a reproach to the Church, that a clergyman should have 
written a mischievous book, i, e, that there should be an unwor- 
thy minister, unless it could be shown that the Church encou- 
raged him, or did not punish him when it could, I cannot see. 
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it shall have a priesthood or not ; and he settles 
this question very calmly by contrasting the orien- 
tal systems with those of Greece. The Greeks, 
he says, snatched from the theocratic corpora- 
tions of the East and South the germs of science, 
which they held captive, developed them, and thus 
gave full play to the human mind. Religion felt 
the effects. '' Morality, more gentle and delicate, 
because religious feeling poured on it its refined 
shadow, remained independent of the dryness and 
roughness of positive dogmas. No capricious will, 
no discretionary power, no mystic autocracy trans- 
formed good to evil, and evil to good. What was 
virtue, remained virtue ; what was crime, remained 
crime. No insolent pontiff dared, in the name of 
Heaven, to order what is guilty, or justify what is 
atrocious. No mercenary priest made a bought 
impunity the pledge of a future impunity to be 
bought again," &c. &c. " After this comparison," 
says M. Constant, '' certainly the question is re- 
solved;" although, in another chapter, he goes on 
to show, that even Greece had too much of a priest- 
hood. In the course of his argument, he notices 
what has been said by some opponents, and allows 
that, among savages, a priesthood has been useful ; 
that, doubtless, it is natural and just that superior 
intelligence should guide mankind, though this is 
rather a fact than a right; for if made into a right, 

8 
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the strongest would call themselves the most intel- 
ligent, and oppress the rest. To obviate the mis- 
chiefs of an intellectual aristocracy, it must only- 
deal by persuasion, and not by political or coercive 
means. When it asks the aid of authority, it goes 
out of its sphere; and as such superiority, as it 
thereby gets, may cause contests, it becomes op- 
pressive. M. Constant allows, that when the mul- 
titude is in ignorance, the best instructed ought to 
direct it ; but if they wish to stop the progress of 
future generations, they sacrifice the future to the 
present ; and in order to ripen in haste some limited 
knowledge, they strike with barrenness more real 
and noble perfections. Now this tendency, he says, 
has always been, and will always be, that of a 
priesthood united into a body, and clothed with 
temporal authority. 

The besetting sins of philosophers like M. Con- 
stant are a looking to the end, with a perfect for- 
getfulness about the means, and a belief that, al- 
though the means and instruments must be human, 
they need not, therefore, be imperfect. To what 
does all M. Constant's declamation against priests 
come at last ? He allowed that there must be reli- 
gion among mankind. Did he really believe that 
there can be religion without ministers, or that 
those ministers can be angels ; or that, on the 
whole, the cause of religion can be so well pro- 
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moted as by a well-organised establishment ; that 
in any other way so much good can be done, and 
so many evils avoided ? These are the real ques- 
tions ; and it was unworthy of a person like M. 
Constant to treat this serious argument with mere 
prejudice and declamation. Let it be seriously 
enquired whether, while mankind is in its present 
state, every man can be his own priest ; and if not, 
let the great question of establishments be fairly 
and fully examined. Let not any man, in M. Con- 
stant's spirit, confUae the matter by assuming, that 
what he calls temporal authority and persecution, 
go together of necessity. I do not deny that there 
may be evils in establishments ; I do not deny that, 
while man is man, there will always be idle, indo- 
lent, secular, and vicious priests in an establish- 
ment. Still the question remains as before, even 
for the mere human enquirer, what is best on the 
whole ; what is best to secure calm, reasonable in- 
struction, and to avoid violence and enthusiasm ? 

Again, let not the enquirer confuse the question, 
as M. Constant has done, by supposing that a 
priesthood always wishes to suppress knowledge. 
A persecuting priesthood may, a priesthood not 
satisfied of the truth of its own doctrines, perhaps 
will. But these are accidental, not necessary qua- 
lities of an establishment, and nothing can be more 
unjust and iniquitous than to overlook this clear 
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distinction. To appeal to those instances where an 
institution, whose value is to be determined, has 
been set up on false and mischievous foundations 
for a just estimate of its character, is unworthy of 
a fair reasoner. The question ought to be tried 
by an appeal to those cases where the institution 
rests on its proper foundations, and where, conse- 
quently, any faults which may appear, must be 
attributed to its nature and constitution. Let it, 
for example, be shewn that in this country the 
priesthood have not themselves been among the 
most active servants of the cause of intelligence 
and knowledge, that among them there have not 
been to be found, at all times, some of the most 
illustrious names which have distinguished the an- 
nals of literature and science. 

But let us pass from reasoning to facts. M. 
Constant, we see, allowed that the more instructed 
must always guide the multitude, and he allowed, 
too, that there must be a religion for mankind. 
How was it that he did not see that these two ad- 
missions entail another, namely, that a priesthood 
always must have very considerable power, while 
the world remains what it is ? It is in vain for 
reasonable men to talk of the progress of intellect, 
as affecting this question. It must, at best, be 
very long indeed before the state of things is so 
altered that a very large portion of mankind shall 
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not pass their lives in occupations not favourable 
to mental progress, or in other words, shall not 
be open to the influence of men of superior culti- 
vation and more comprehensive views. Doubtless 
there will be always many idle and ignorant clergy- 
men. But, as a body, the nature of their studies 
(leading them to the subjects most calculated to 
elevate and enlarge the intellect, notwithstanding 
what is so confidently asserted to the contrary) 
will always give them a superiority, which, whe- 
ther persons like M. Constant may like it or not, 
will preserve for them a very large share of supe- 
riority over mankind. Let the calm observer look 
at the position, for example, which the Clergy in 
this country hold, from their attainments in science 
and literature, and then consider whether they can 
be put down from it by declamation. Men may 
say they will have no religion in a country, and 
may try the experiment ; but when they are 
driven to the conclusion, that they must have a re- 
ligion, they will find, if they reason right, that 
they must have ministers of religion too, and that 
they cannot by the nature of things deprive those 
ministers of that weight which their learning and 
attainments will give them ^ 

* M. Constant was so entirely under the influence of morbid 
feelings on this point, that he had, with all his acuteness, per- 
suaded himself that there was cause for terror to France, from 
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But I must add a few words more as to another 
error of M. Constant's, more directly connected 
with our stibject. While he allows the necessity of 
supposing a Revelation to be made to Moses, he 
conceives all the legislation in the Mosaic System 
to be human. I apprehend that this is merely 
an outbreak of the so called philosophic spirit, in 
a fresh, and I think, a more unreasonable direc- 
tion. He cannot bring himself to think, it would 
seem, that God would condescend to give direc- 
tions about the means and instruments of govern- 
ing this Jewish people. Yet why, if he can go 
so far as to believe that a Revelation was made, 
can he go no farther ? If a Revelation were worth 
making, was it not worth preserving? If there 
is such a terrible tendency in man to evil, and if 
the especial evil of those days was a tendency 
to idolatry, was it not a work worthy of divine 
wisdom, and a work which could only be done by 
wisdom greater than human, to contrive such a 
system of rites, ceremonies, and manners, as should 
answer the great ends of (1.) isolating and nation- 
alising the Jews, so as to cut them off from sur- 
rounding and idolatrous nations ; and (2.) of in- 
spiring them with a distaste for, and horror of, 

the power of the Roman Catholic Clergy in that country, under 
the present state of things. 
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idolatry ? Now it would be wrong to say, that this 
could not be done in any way so well as by the 
Jewish law ; but it may be said, that that law 
resolves this hard problem most admirably, and 
that its complicated system of peculiar usages and 
ceremonial rites, is admirably and especially 
adapted to preserve nationality — ^the great aim, as 
we suppose, of the legislator. To look at all these 
usages and rites as mere arbitrary services, is to 
treat the subject in an unphilosophical spirit, when 
a very little consideration will shew us a pur- 
pose which they were well calculated to answer, 
and which was certainly one of great importance. 
If we find, too, not only that these measures answer 
a given and very important purpose, but that that 
purpose is directly and closely connected with the 
Revelation supposed to be made, what is there 
strange or credulous in supposing that the author 
of the Revelation might be the author of these 
measures too? To call them little or trifling, or 
unworthy of the Deity, is highly unphilosophical. 
The question is, whether a great end is to be an- 
swered, and whether these regulations answer it. 
If they do, how can they be called trifling, how can 
a judgment be passed on them without looking at 
the end which they are intended to effect ? 

I now come to M. Salvador, and if I have ob- 
jected to M. Constant as a theorist, much more 

F 
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must I make the same objection to M, Salvador. 
We have seen that his remarks on matters actually 
brought before him, on facts, laws, and moral re- 
gulations, are acute and sensible. But when he 
goes on to construct the plan on which Moses 
proceeded, to discover the ultimate aim and object 
to which all his legislation was directed, matters of 
which the books of Moses do not infonn us, and 
where M. Salvador is left, consequently, to his own 
ingenuity, nothing can be more baseless or vision- 
ary than all which he says. 

The view which he presents ^ to us of the Mo- 
saic system is, that in ancient times the Cosmo- 
gony adopted was always the foundation of the 
political system ; that the sages of antiquity, in 
short, looked to the " system of the world" as the 
proper model of their constitution ; that the Egyp- 
tian philosophers imagined two natures in the uni- 
verse, an active and intellectual, and a material 
and passive nature, and consequently devised an 
aristocracy which was to rule, and a people which 
was to be ruled, while Moses, who rejected dual- 
ism, saw only one nature in the universe, at once 
active and passive, which was Jehovah, the general 
existence, the universal unity. Consequently he 
saw in the people whom he was to rule, one only 

' Preliminary chapter, Part I. book i. 
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person, or, in other words, Moses was a true and 
complete democrat. 

The basis of his laws was the Decalogue ^ which, 
as M. Salvador thinks, inspired modem legisla- 
tors with the first idea of the " declaration of the 
rights of man." Moses, no doubt, said that this 
law was spoken by God, but then in political and 
moral language, the word of God answers to truths 
reason, utility, and the God invoked by Moses was 
trvih or equity *. This being settled, we are next 
told that the Decalogue, under forms adapted to 
the Jews, contains the fundamental principle of the 
universal and national unity, and its two imme- 
diate and logical consequences, liberty and equa- 
lity. It might seem to require some ingenuity to 
deduce these principles from the Ten Comflgi^nd- 
ments, but it costs M. Salvador no ejBTort ^t all. 
^' God spake these words ;" he spoke to all and to 
all alike. He recognised no difference of ranks, 
and consequently there was none. Moses thus 
proclaimed the truth that all men are equal. This, 
indeed, is so cle^r, that Calmet affirms, that there 

* Part I. book i. chap. 1. 

* M. Salvador's exquisite skill in the Hebrew will be shewn by 
the fact, that he appeals to Deut. xxxii. 3, 4. to shew that Moses 
himself, by his God, only meant Truth. " For," says M. Salvador, 
** the exact translation of verse 4th (a God of truth and without 
iniquity) is, that God is truth and not iniquity." 

f2 
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was no difference of condition among the Jews, and 
that Maimonides, and * the declaration of the rights 
of man' speak the same language, viz, '^ All the 
law is in the interest of the whole nation, and 
not of such or such individuals. Social distinc- 
tions can be founded, only on common utility." 
All this was far more clearly established by Moses 
announcing that he repeated the words of the 
universal Person. If he had spoken as from him- 
self, as an individual, he would have come out of 
the ranks of the people, and have broken the 
national unity. But as the organ of the Eternal 
Reason, he remained a citizen, a brother, &c. &c. 
So much for equality. M. Salvador is still more 
happy in showing, that liberty is the clear and 
logical result from the principles of the Decalogue. 
^' I, Jehovah, am the Elohim, thy God." The 
sacred name Jehovah, which implies the funda- 
mental principle, is very naturally found at the 
head of the Decalogue. The expression, thy Elo- 
him, signifies that Jehovah, all whose wishes are in 
the national interest, is to replace the idols and 
pretended wishes of the idols of other nations. 
*^ I brought thee out of the house of bondage." 
Thus the first effect of the wish of this God, the 
immediate consequence of the fundamental princi- 
ple is, after equality, the principle of liberty. The 
Jews came out of the house of bondage to form as 
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free a people as the time would admit. Their 
laws will clearly show this; but " let it suffice," 
says M. Salvador, " at this moment to deduce, 
under the theoretic relation, (sous le rapport theo- 
rique) this second consequence, and to prove its 
exactness." It must be a very unreasonable per- 
son indeed, who would not be satisfied with such a 
performance. Let us witness it. To obtain public 
unity J or a perfect social fabric, every individual 
must occupy equally the place best for himself and 
the society. If not, uneasiness exactly propor- 
tioned to his value, would arise. Every person, 
then, must be under such relations to every other, 
that he may be able, nay, be compelled, to deve- 
lop all the faculties given him by nature. This 
happy state, out of which unity is impossible, must, 
under the name of liberty , occupy the thoughts of 
every legislator. For men are not bom free, as the 
Constituent Assembly declared ; they are bom to 
become free : if not, what would be the use of the 
intelligence, which discems this noble end, the will 
which supports them in their resolution to attain it, 
&c. &c. ? Therefore the Ten Commandments con- 
tain the principle of liberty. Nothing certainly can 
be more clear. 

Besides, St. Paul, who was brought up among 
the Jewish doctors, and who transfers the political 
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principles of the Jewish constitution to a supposed 
spiritual republic, says \ '^ Let him that waiteth on 
the ministry, minister," &c, &c. Now this is ex- 
actly, according to modem ideas, the picture of a 
free state, where every one is to do what he feels 
himself called to do, and the order of things is not 
to be overturned by abandoning certain functions 
to certain incapable members, at the expense of 
other members, organised for these very functions'. 
Therefore the Decalogue establishes liberty. Be- 
sides, Jeremiah says, ^^ Is Israel a slave ?" There- 
fore, &c. The Abbe Fleury too says, ^* The Israel- 
ites were perfectly free. " Therefore, &c. The last 
proof for the moment shall be the words, ^' I took 
thee out of the house of bondage." Therefore, 
&c. &c. 

After this full detail of M. Salvador's views, I 
do not feel myself called on to trouble the reader 
with an answer to fancies which sufficiently answer 
themselves. The love of theory, which takes such 
fast hold of the mind of a clever Frenchman, com- 

1 M. Salvador has only one &,ult as a reasoner, which is, that 
he occasionally forgets to prove his point. 

* It is no part of our business or plan to enter on politics. I 
will only say, that if M. Salvador means to carry such a princi- 
ple into practice, it would be difficult to find any thing more 
' more contrary to nature. 
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pelled M. Salvador to seek for something beyond 
the plain account of Scripture ; but of all possible 
fancies, his fancy that the Mosaic system is 
built on a particular cosmogony, certainly seems 
as baseless as any which the imagination could 
have devised ; as much, I will not say, without 
foundation, but as much contrary to evidence. Is 
there a single word in all the writings of Moses, 
which betrays the slightest symptom of any theory 
as to a dual or single principle \ a single word 
which points to these philosophical questions, a sin- 
gle word which speaks of the nature or essence of 
the one God ? Is there not, on the other hand, all 
through, an evident handling of the question relat- 
ing to God on grounds the most opposite to those 
which the ancient philosophic Theists chose in their 
meditations, a determination to bring the Deity 
forward only in those practical characters in which 
it is desirable or possible for man to know him, 
as a Creator, a Preserver, a Father, a Friend, a 
Judge ? Such being the case, it would be a mere 
waste of time to enter farther on the discussion of 

* It would be dangerous to ask where Moses should have 
learned this principle, because " the Egyptian philosophy" would 
be a ready answer, and where all is obscure, no one can speak 
positively. But, as far as we know, Moses would have learned 
dualism there. 
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M. Salvador's reveries. What we waxit from him is 
his judgment, as a practical man, on the practical 
wisdom of the law, as a system for human guid- 
ance, not his theory as to its origin. 
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The subject of the Mosaic Revelation, on which 
I have thus presented the reader with the opinions 
of some modem French writers, is one of such 
importance, that I am anxious, before I conclude, 
to lead the reader to a more just appreciation of 
the real phenomena of the system than they are 
likely to find in the liberal views which are but too 
often forced upon them. They who do not go to 
the lengths of Voltaire and Volney, still speak 
very superficially of the system of Mosaic theo- 
logy and legislature, and consider it, whether true 
or not, as only fit for a barbarous and ignorant 
age. Is this notion just, or, on the other hand, 
do we find in this system the longest step ever 
taken at once from darkness to light, from igno- 
rance to truth, on the most momentous subjects 
which can engage the human mind ? 

Let us state very briefly what Moses did for the 
Jews, We shall see this most clearly by seeing 
what the legislators of other nations have done for 
them : and first of religion. 

There is certainly nothing in the condition of 
Moses which was more favourable for the discovery 
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of truth than the leisure which has been possessed 
by eastern philosophers, living in a state of things 
far more civilized and orderly than that in which 
Moses passed a very large portion of his life. Let 
us see, then, what the eastern philosophers have 
done for the enlightening of the public mind. I 
shall abstain, as much as possible, from using my 
own words, that I may not be suspected of over- 
charging the picture. Now what does M. Con- 
stant tell us as to the state of the Chinese, so 
much vaunted by Voltaire, of the inhabitants of 
that vast empire, which professes to count its civi- 
lization not by centuries but by millenniums ? 

After observing, that of all people the Chinese 
are the most attached to Materialism, that they 
have no notion of spirituality, and that they are 
blind fatalists, he adds, that the Chinese doc- 
trine is far more dry than any other Pantheistic 
scheme — '* that it supposes the existence of one 
only substance without attributes, without qualities, 
without will, without intelligence ; that it knows 
of no motives but a blind fatalism, and of no per- 
fection but a complete apathy, without virtue and 
without vice, without pain and without pleasure, 
without hope and without fear, without desire and 
without dislike, and finally without immortality ^" 

* De la Religion, iiv. iv. c. 12. p. 117, note 2. 
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But this is far from all. After stating that the 
Priests had at one time established a religion of 
their own in China, but that the Emperors suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the Priests, who have ever 
since been regarded with contempt by all the 
upper classes, he says, '^ Let us examine what has 
been really the result of this victory. Religion 
reduced to frivolous and fastidious ceremonies, 
which only recal despised or forgotten opinions, 
etiquette in the place of feeling, a lifeless form for 
belief, signs without signification, a practice with- 
out a theory, irreligious abstractions for the high, 
and stupid superstitions for the people, the worship 
of one's ancestors, and yet no belief in a future 
life ; the worship of spirits, and yet the most posi- 
tive and gross materialism ; for the rest, the most 
grinding oppressions, the most absolute power, 
barbarous punishments, corruption without limits, 
craft in the service of fear, a complete absence of 
all generous sentiments, an apathy which yields 
only to the love of gain, and a frightful fixedness 
even over the traits of the melancholy and de- 
graded human form. This is what we see in 
China ^" 

I only stop now to ask if this is what we see in 
the law of Moses ? if his God is the Universe ? if 

* De la Religion, liv. iv, c. 12. 
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his system degrades God to matter, and man to a 
brute ? Yet this is the state of things in China even 
now, while if there is any thing better in the Law 
of Moses, that improvement was introduced above 
three thousand years ago * ! 

Let us pass to Hindostan. 

The whole system of the philosophical Hindoo 
Theology is founded, says Mr. Ward, on the 
doctrine, that the Divine Spirit, as the soul of 
the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, 
united to matter ; that spirit is insulated, or 
individuated, by particular portions of matter, 
which it is continually quitting, and joining itself 
to new portions of matter; that the human soul 
is, in other words, God himself; that the know- 
ledge of this, leading men to seek complete deli- 
verance from the degrading and polluting influence 
of material objects, is the only means of being re- 
united to the Divine nature ; that this deliverance 
from matter may be obtained in the present state 
by separation from human intercourse, the practice 
of bodily austerities, and entire abstraction of mind ; 
and that, if not obtained in one birth, it is to be 
sought for through every future transmigration till 
obtained. 

* M. Constant, in this part of his work, is not sparing of his 
reproofs to Voltaire for his false representations of China. But I 
return to this subject farther on. 
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The foundation of all religion, then, is the doc- 
trine that the human soul is a portion of God in a 
state of separation from him ; and that the great 
object is absorption into God again. The condi- 
tion of those who are on their road to this consum- 
mation, is thus described. They must seek for it (1.) 
by knowledge of God, which is to be obtained by 
reflection, by renouncing sensual pleasures, by cer- 
tain moral qualities, and by faith in the Shastrus, 
with a desire for absorption. They must, in the 
words of one of their own books, be '^recluse, free 
from hope, and from perception ; they must sit 
firmly on an undefiled spot, neither too high nor 
too low, and sit on the sacred grass, covered with 
a skin and cloth ; with their minds fixed on one 
object alone, in the exercise of devotion for the 
purification of their souls, keeping their heads, 
necks, and bodies steady, without motion, and their 
eyes fixed on the point of their noses, looking at 
no other place around. " They are neither to lament 
or covet ; they are to be the same in friendship and 
hatred, honour and dishonour, pain and pleasure, 
praise and blame; they are to be pleased with 
whatever comes to pass; they are to be exempt 
from attachments to children, wife, and home. In 
earlier times they were to aim at absorption into the 
divinity by the most singular and ludicrous and bo- 
dily austerities. 
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Others (but very few in number) think (2.) that 
devotion is better than knowledge. But the greater 
part think (3.) that religious duties are the best way 
of all, and consequently, are most careful in the dis- 
chai^e of the ceremonial duties of religion, and the 
worship of their gods, said to be above 300,000 in 
number. Whatever be the theory of the rise and 
progress of their idol worship, this seems clear, that 
they believe that ih&re is a soul of the world in- 
closed in matter, a primeval energy dwelling in all 
existences, which created the universe ; and that 
in whatever form they can conceive this to display 
itself^ there is God, whether in an animal, a tree, 
or a river ; whether in the most virtuous or most 
vicious Brahmin ; whetiter in beauty or ugliness ; 
in what pleases or what disgusts. The first conse- 
quence of this is, that many of their idols are per- 
sonifications of vice and obscenity, and that they 
are worshipped with rites, worthy of such gods, of 
a nature not one word on which can be said here. 
The next consequence is, that the Hindu is lost 
in the grossest darkness, and the foulest corrup- 
tion. 

So much for the Hindu system of worship. Let 
it be observed, that whatever may be said of the 
religion for the few, of the Esoteric doctrine of the 
Brahmins, (and as to its nature writers differ ex- 
ceedingly), I have here given a picture of the reli- 
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gion for the many, a picture which shows them 
adoring thousands of gods, birds, beasts, trees, 
stones, as well as monsters of vice and obscenity, 
with the most revolting and disgusting worship. 

Again, I ask, is such the religion of Moses ? Is 
there an Esoteric system of doubtful and mysterious 
meaning within, and a detestable worship of detest- 
able or senseless gods without ? 

But if we turn to the older world, nay, if we go 
boldly to the most highly cultivated countries which 
it possessed, to Greece and to Rome, what lesson 
do we get there ? It would be impossible here to 
enter on any minute examination of the Greek 
system of theology and worship. And happily, for 
the purposes here required, every reader is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the general outline of the 
picture to make such an examination unnecessary. 
The picture which a reference to Greece and Rome 
will give us is, though not so revolting as the 
Hindu picture, the same in essentials, viz. at the 
best, an esoteric doctrine (one should rather say, 
five hundred doctrines) for the few, a degraded and 
degrading system of many and vicious deities for 
the crowd, not unattended with a vile and corrupt- 
ing worship. I deny not the exquisite poetic beauty 
of many of the fables of the Greek mythology. I 
deny not that a devout heart and a quick fancy 
may, in other cases, have peopled the forest, the 

8 
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stream and the mountain with kindly deities. I 
deny not that a larger and more comprehensive 
grasp of view may have read alike in the fable and 
the fancy, the thirst for God, and the wish to know 
him; but still the same state of things remains. 
^' The general" was still to drink impure water 
from a corrupted spring, to know no God at all, 
except in the depraved and perverted and broken 
images of him presented to their view by a cor- 
rupting mythology, full of wild extravagances, of 
passion, and of sensuality. And this was the case 
not under a barbarous state of society, but when 
civilization and refinement had risen to a height, 
in some respects, hardly rivalled even in these 
days. It will, I trust, be observed both here and 
in other cases, that I am not speaking of the results 
of systems, (which would frequently be an unfair 
method of argument), but of the systems them- 
selves. 

Passing from the often discussed topic of Greek 
Theology, let us look to. another quarter, from 
which Greece is supposed to have derived so large 
a share of her mythology and her learning — to 
Egypt. " Certain it is," says Cudworth ^, whom 
I cite for a reason which I shall presently state, 
" that np nation in the world was ever accounted 

' Intellectual System, B. i. c. iv. 
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Jby the Pagans more devout, religious, and super- 
stitious than the Egyptians, and consequently none 
was more polytheistical and idolatrous." After 
citing several testimonies to their religious spirit, 
from ancient writers, and observing that in Scrip- 
ture Egypt is famous for idols, and is from her spi- 
ritual pollutions joined with Sodom, he adds, '' The 
Egyptians, besides all those other gods that were 
worshipped by the Greeks and other barbarians, 
besides the stars, demons, and heroes, and those 
artificial gods, which they boasted so much of their 
power of making, viz. animated statues, had this 
peculiar intoxication of their own, which rendered 
them infamous and ridiculous even amongst all the 
other Pagans, that they worshipped brute animals 
also in one sense or other." Cudworth then cites 
the well known lines in Juvenal, Quis nesdt, &c., 
and a passage from Orig. c. Cels. iii. p. 121. ex- 
pressive of the surprise felt by those who visited 
Egypt, at finding that the splendid temples, which 
they saw and admired, were raised in honour of a 
cat, an ape, a crocodile, a goat, or a dog. 

I have chosen Cudworth as my authority, be- 
cause he goes on to express his opinion, (which he 
defends at great length), that, notwithstanding all 
this, the Egyptians acknowledged one supreme and 
universal Deity ^ Many who agree with him in 

* I confess that I do not find Cudworth's usual power in many 

G 
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this respect, have always been loud in declaring, 
that it was from this source that Moses drew his 
Monotheism. I have myself very strong doubts, 
whether the E^ptians went farther than a belief 
in ail intelligent Anima Mundi. But suppose we 
allow all that can be demanded ; suppose that 
the Egyptian esoteric doctrine was a pure Mono- 
theism, the question remains almost precisely 
where it was before. The Egyptian philoso- 
phers, like other philosophers, saw no possibility 
of making a pure doctrine take any hold on the 

parts of this argument. His first proof is, that the Egyptians 
were always said to be famous for their wisdom, and a wise people 
could not but acknowledge one God. This surely is no proof. 
Next he alleges that they believed the soul to be incorporeal, 
and must therefore have believed the Deity to be so. This, 
again, is far from proving that they believed in one supreme God. 
Thirdly, he alleges that the Egyptians had an arcane as well as a 
vulgar theology. This is readily admitted, but the question is, 
what did that arcane theology teach ? He next quotes a passage 
from Porphyry, asserting that the Egyptians believed in a De- 
miurge, and were not Atheists. But still this does not prove the 
point in question, as Cudworth feels. I cannot follow him here 
through his long enqidry into the genuineness of the Trismegistic 
books, on which he does not finally rely, but refers tq Plutardi, 
Jamblichus, Horus Apollo, and Damascus. I must beg those who 
are interested in these enquiries, to examine the passages cited, 
to see whether they prove more than that the Egyptians were 
Pantheists, and to observe, at all events, the remarkable differ- 
ences between these passages and the theology of Moses. 
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public mind, even if they held it with any strength 
of belief themselves. Moses, though he had to 
deal with a degraded and rude people, made this 
esoteric doctrine of the philosophers of the civilized 
Egypt, the very groundstone of his whole system 
of legislation for the barbarous Jews. Of the diffi- 
culty of such an undertaking, the philosophers 
judged not erroneously ; and probably no mortal 
eye could discern the possibility of doing what 
Moses did ; none certainly could foresee the won- 
derful and overwhelming importance of it for the 
moral amelioration of man. This, of itself, as it 
seems to me, does away with all that can be said as 
to his borrowing from the Egyptians in his theo- 
logy. He could not borrow what they had not to 
lend. 

The difference in this one great point, entailed 
necessarily the utmost difference in religious rites 
and customs. The Monotheist Legislator would 
not worship a dog, an ox, a crocodile, or a dead 
king, he would not cultivate a religious veneration 
of the host of heaven, h€ could not encourage 
magic, he could not teach the transmigration of 
souls. 

Such were Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, in 
former days, such are China and India at this very 
hour, each with its mighty and complex system 
of philosophical theology, reaching little farther at 

g2 
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best than a belief in an intelligent soul, pervading, 
animating, and, it may be, originating all exist- 
ence ; no living God, no moral governor, no over- 
ruling Providence, but an abstraction of the mind, 
a thing whose qualities and essence, and nature, 
were to be examined, scrutinized, and weighed. 
Now what says modem wisdom on all these points? 
what says the collective voice of the wit and wis- 
dom of all the great intellects which have surveyed 
the subject for centuries ? What is the result of 
•their considerations than this, that any notion but 
that of one supreme God is not to be endured, and 
that all attempts to search into his nature and 
essence, all attempts on the part of human reason 
to find out the Almighty to perfection, are to be 
rejected ; that man desires to be assured of the 
existence of an all-wise and powerful Creator and 
Preserver y and of his providential care and protec- 
tion? 

Now, is it not this precisely which we find Moses 
telling us ? Do we find any mystical philosophy, 
any dark and cloudy hints as to the nature and 
substance of God, any holding back from the vul- 
gar these philosophical views, as beyond their com- 
prehension ? Do we find any thing in the notions 
which he seeks to impress upon us, which is not in 
unison with those conclusions to which the most 
refined and philosophic minds of modem days 
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assent ? Do we not find this, in short, the picture 
of one holy, just, and benevolent God, blessing and 
preserving the creatures whom he has made ? I 
ask confidently, has human wit ever gone beyond 
this ? Did human wit in the days of Moses, or for 
centuries after, arrive at any thing like it ? I would 
ask any unprejudiced person to read the fourth, and 
a few of the following chapters in Deuteronomy, 
and to consider the system of practical theology 
there enforced, and then say where they can find 
any thing in ancient times at all comparable with 
it. We there find a God who forbids that most 
debasing of all sins, idolatry, — a God who gives 
his people precepts for their guidance, and assures 
them that he will reward obedience and punish 
disobedience, — a God who assures his people that 
he loves them, and requires them in return to love 
as well as fear him, — a God who makes it the 
groundwork of all his dealings with his people, that 
instead of a base idolatry, leading to sensuality and 
vice, they shall reverence and love an unseen Being, 
and shall worship him with the honour due to his 
greatness ; that they shall honour their parents ; 
that they shall avoid violence, impurity, fraud, and 
falsehood ; and that they shall even lay a bridle on 
the evil desires of the heart before they break out 
into action, — a God who requires men in the midst 
of prosperity to keep a humble heart, and remem- 
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ber with lowly gratitude the source from which they 
derive every thing, — a God who is patient and 
long-suffering, but who will in the end punish sin, 
because he is a holy God, — a God who regards not 
persons, who executes judgment for the fatherless 
and widow, and calls on man also to respect, pro- 
tect, and love the helpless. 

Compare this with the no religion of China — 
compare it with the three hundred thousand Gt)ds 
of Hindostan, many of them monsters of vice and 
licentiousness — with the worship of animals, of 
trees, and stones — ^with the impurity, not toler- 
ated, but enjoined by their religion, and the con- 
sequent degradation of morals — with the vain 
enquiries, whether God is male or female, or both, 
or whether he is an inconceivably small atom — 
with the immoral and destructive notion that the 
human soul and God are the same, and that, con- 
sequently, man is not accountable ^ Compare it 
with the animal worship of Egypt, and the wild 
dreams of E^ptian superstition. Compare it, if 

' There seems to be some diiFerence of opinion on one part of 
the Hindu system, the doctrine of Emanations. Schlegel thinks it 
was opposed originally to Pantheism, and is at a loss to account 
for its purity. (See his book, Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Indier.) But Rhode (Ueber d. Relig. Bild. ii. 336) says, 
diat the Emanation system leads directly to Pantheism, and 
Aat the whole Hindu system is Pantheism. 
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you will, with the refined mythology of Athens — 
with the wisdom of Rome. Is there any thing like 
it, any thing which will bear a comparison with it, 
any thing which approaches to it ? If not, will the 
unbeliever maintain, that when all the wit and 
wisdom of so many great minds, reflecting con- 
stantly on these matters for so many ages, devised 
only prodigies of folly or of wickedness, one man 
alone, in a barbarous age, and in the midst of all 
this folly and wickedness, without a single advan- 
tage over his contemporaries, alone saw, without 
difficulty, by his own unassisted strength, those 
momentous truths which were for centuries after 
hidden from the rest of mankind, except so far as 
they learned them from him ' ? 

* The immense difficulty of establishing such a system of The- 
ism is too often overlooked. As MichaeKs (Art. 32.) has justly 
observed, Polytheism was then the sensus communis^ the univer- 
sal sentiment ; of course it was highly contagious, and true philo- 
sophy, which taught the worship of one God, seemed so ridiculous, 
that it could hardly have failed to become at length distrustful of 
its own doctrine. In our times, there is little temptation to believe 
in more than one God, as the greatest and most rational men 
agree on this point, which therefore is to us the sensus communis^ 
from which we cannot depart without becoming ridiculous. He 
goes on, then, to observe the tendency to idolatry, down to the 
Babylonish captivity, in spite of miracles and judgments, the fall 
of Solomon, &c. This, too, has struck M. Constant so strongly, 
that after showing the difficulty which Moses had to make the 
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Having thus cast a rapid glance on the theology 
of the Mosaic system, let us look for a moment to 
its morality. Much, we know, has been written 
on the diflference between the Jewish and Christian 

people apprehend rightly the notion of the unity of God, and their 
desertion of it, when they did understand it, he goes on to notice 
the various cases in which they returned to idolatry, their worship 
of the brazen serpent, their constant relapses in the time of the 
Judges, and still more in the time of the Kings of Judah, so 
many of whom (fourteen out of twenty) were themselves idolaters, 
nay, the very sons of the persons most zealous for the honour of 
the one God. In the kingdom of Israel, nineteen out of twenty kings 
were idolaters. After making this statement, M. Constant en- 
quires whether Moses was still right in establishing a doctrine 
made known to him by a revelation, when the age was 
so little fitted for it. To resolve this, he says that we must 
remember that in the natural progress of things, the human mind 
only arrives at Theism by destroying, by means of reasoning, the 
gross notions of idolatry. Then it is a question, says M. Constant, 
whether, so long accustomed to doubt and disbelieve, it can of 
itself embrace any truth with a firm and fervent belief. The 
problem, M. Constant thinks, was feirly tried by the new Platonic 
School, who wished to restore belief when it was eflfeced. They 
were sincere and studious, eloquent and bold ; they tried every 
means, but the only result was scepticism. If this is so, says 
M. Constant, was it not well, was it not necessary, thus to deposit 
Theism, as it were, in one chosen tribe, so as to enlighten the world, 
when the world should be capable of receiving the light. The 
question is well put, and deserves very serious consideration from 
Free-thinkers. M. Constant's picture, as to the Jews, is a little 
overcharged, or rather, he has given the shades without the lights. 
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revelations. But looking at them as moral dispen- 
sations (for, of course, I am not here speaking of 
the great doctrines relating to man's salvation)' 
nothing surely can be more obvious than this, that 
the same peculiar principle prevails in both. I do 
not refer to the rules dictated hy justice and honesty 
in the transactions between man and man, nor on 
the attempts to repress those crimes which affect 
society. For rules, in these cases, more or less per- 
fect, will be found in the civil code of every nation 
under the sun. But I refer to the principle com- 
monly reckoned peculiar to the Christian dispensa- 
tion, but which the Divine Author of the Jewish, as 
well as the Christian economy, has inculcated 
sedulously in both. I refer to the Law of Love. 
It will be said that our Lord himself claims this as 
the peculiar and distinguishing mark of his own 
dispensation, and speaks of the commandment, that 
men should love one another, as a new law. But 
I apprehend that we can only understand him to 
mean here, that as a principle, as a rule of life, on 
which every thing was to turn, this had never been 
set forth before ; that it was now, for the first 
time, declared to be the only right and true law of 
human action. 

For what must suggest itself, I think, to every 
attentive enquirer into the Mosaic law is, that it 
contains a large number of specific rules, of which no 
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account can be given, and between which no con- 
nection can be perceived, while we do not see that 
mutual love is the principle which the legislator 
earnestly seeks to impress upon the heart, but 
which become intelligible and consistent with one 
another as soon as that principle is declared. This, 
I presume, is the only mode to deal with people 
so little cultivated as the Jews were. It would be 
vain to declare abstract truths, and to offer abstract 
principles, to people in such a state, but the spirit 
of those principles may be embodied in details which 
will be intelligible even to barbarians, and which 
will, in some measure at least, effect the purpose of 
the legislator. The process must be familiar to 
every father who has attempted to explain abstract 
principles to the tender mind of his child, and to 
every pastor who has endeavoured to imprint them 
on the minds of a rude congregation. 

But it is remarkable, that we find another dis«» 
tinct feature of most curious resemblance between 
the Mosaic and Christian dispensations on a very 
vital point. It has justly been deemed the boast 
of the Christian dispensation, that it seeks to purify 
the heart as well as the hand, to cleanse the inside as 
well as the outside of the platter, to bridle the 
evil passion in the heart before it shews itself in 
an overt act of guilt. Now while we readily allow 
that this is not carried to the same pitch in the 
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Mosaic system, it is only right to observe, that it is 
attended to, not incidentally or slightly, bnt that 
the restraint of the evil desires of the heart is so 
great an object with the lawgiver, that he gives it a 
place in the Decalogue itself. 

Having said this, I wish to give an enumeration 
of particulars in the Mosaic law, which are, in fact, 
so many regular applications of the Christian law 
to matters of common life. But before I do so, I 
would entreat the reader to observe, that while he 
may, beyond all doubt, find in the writings of the 
great heathen moralists much that is refined and 
elevated in morals, it is in their writings alone that 
we are to seek for it, while there is this striking 
peculiarity in the system of Moses, that gentle- 
ness, tenderness, benevolence, and purity, were 
miatters of law with him, enforced by promises and 
threats. 

First, then, let us look at those laws which shew 
the desire of the lawgiver to inculcate a spirit of 
love. Some of them are as follows : 

Not to vex a straDger - - - - Exod, xxii. 21. 

Not to afflict a widow or fatherless child* - - 22. 

Not to take usury from the poor - - - - 25. 
To restore clothes put in pawn before sunset, 

that the party may not suffer - - - - 26. 

• This occurs very frequently, Salvador iL 406. 
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Not to reap the whole harvest or vintage, but 
to leave some of them for the poor and the 
stranger Lev. xix. 9, 10. 

Not to delay paymg wages - - - - - 13. 

Not to curse the deaf, nor to put stumbling- 
blocks for the blind - - - - - - 14. 

Not to be a tale-bearer ------ 16. 

Not to hate in one's heart - - - - - 17, 

To advise men for their good, and not to let 

them go on in sin - - - - - - ibid. 

Not to avenge or bear grudge, but to love 

one's neighbours as one's self - - - - 18. 

Not to wed a stranger — ^and to love those who 

are settled as one of the nations .... 34. 
Not to harden the heart, or shut the hand 

against the poor — but to give — ^and open 

the hand wide ----- Deut, xv. 7. 

Where a Jew is released from slavery, to sup- 
ply him plentifully with all he wants - - - 14. 
Not to see another's cattle go astray, and take 

no notice, &c. ------ xxii. 1 — 4. 

Not to oppress a poor servant, nor to delay 

paying him ------ xxiv. 14. 

Not to go back into the field for a forgotten 

sheaf; but to leave it for the poor. Not to 

beat the olive trees a second time — nor to 

glean the grapes — but to remember Egypt 

and the house of bondage - - - - 19 — 22. 

Not to take the upper and under mill-stone in 

pledge - ----- xxiii. 6. 

Not to keep clothing given as a pledge after 1 - - 13. 

nightfall - - - - - - J and Ex. xxii. 26. 
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To bring back even an enemy's cattle when 

astray, and to help them when overladen - - xxiii. 4. 

PITY AND HUMANITY. 

Not to muzzle the ox which is treading the 

com -------- XXV. 4. 

Not to take the dam with the young, or the 

eggs ------ -- xxii. 6. 

But the law of Moses was clearly anxious, by 
other enactments, to promote, as far as it could, that 
same spirit of self-sacrifice, which is the eminent 
character of the Christian dispensation. 

I conceive that the often canvassed law respect- 
ing usury owed its origin partly to this desire. 
The lawgiver wished to teach the people that they 
were to be ready to see with pleasure others enjoy- 
ing advantages besides themselves, and to be ready 
to assist them in gaining those advantages \ 

The law which allowed men to eat in the corn- 
field or the vineyard what supplied their necessity, 
but not to carry away any thing, tended to the 
same point ; it allowed men, as Michaelis says, to 
satisfy natural appetite, but no more, so as to leave 

* The law was, doubtless, salutary in other respects. There are 
some curious statements in Ward, (Vol. iii. p. 283.) on the 
misery caused to the Hindoos by the practice of borrowing on 
usury. The Greeks, we know, and the Twelve Tables punished 
usury also. 
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them conscientious, honourable men^ The law 
which compelled the creditor to release the debtor 
in the seventh year, and enjoined men not to be 
reluctant to lend when that year approached, 
{Deut. XV.) tends to the same point. 

Not unconnected with this matter are the pre- 
cepts which require a strict and inflexible regard 
to justice, (as Lev. xix. 11. 15. 35, 36.) 

But we must not forget that this singular code 
prohibits, in the strictest and most explicit manner, 
all impurity and sensuality of every kind, and 
threatens the nation with the most severe inflictions 
if they disobey, in these respects, and in many 
instances enacts the severest punishment for the 
individual offenders. {Lev. xviii. and xx.) 

Most especially, we must not forget that it was 
one of the solemn ordinances of this law that the 
ministers of religion should, at stated times, utter 
the solemn sentence of God's cursing against sin. 
And what were the sins so solemnly and awfully 
denounced ? Idolatry, dishonouring of parents, 
dishonesty, unkindness to the helpless, the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow, impurity of every 

^ I am glad to praise Michaelis where I can, but his book, 
though sensible and acute, is a very odiou9 one. He was curst 
with an impure imagination, and wherever any subject is nause- 
ous and revolting, he dwells on it with a pleasure and minuteness 
absolutely disgusting. 
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kind, secret injury to others, and receiving bribes 
to injure the innocent. I may confidently ask, 
whether any ancient code of laws can parallel this 
in its morality, and in its earnest endeavours to 
impress morality on the people. 

We now come, in conclusion, to the subject of 
criminal jurisprudence ; and I believe that the fair 
enquirer will find the same superiority over other 
ancient nations in this part of the Mosaic system as 
in others. 

If we refer to the Chinese system, we may observe 
the following peculiarities pervading it. 

The family of a guilty man are punished with 
him in many cases. A crime is punished more or 
less heavily, according as the crime succeeds or not. 
Torture is allowed and inflicted constantly. Death 
is inflicted for very trifling offences, the bastinado for 
all. Corporeal punishment, indeed, is resorted to 
in every case of offence against the laws, whatever 
be its nature ^ The description of Russia, by a 
modem traveller, is brought to one's mind by the 
very perusal of the law books of China, which, if 
even partially administered, must indeed cause the 
sound of blows to be heard through every comer 

* Sir G. Staunton, in tlie preface to his translation of the Ta 
Tsing Leu Lee, confirms fiilly the declaration of De Pauw, that 
in China the stick and the whip do every thing. 
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of that vast empire from sunrise to sunset. Take 
one of the first divisions, viz. Offences in the 
Administration of Offices, and consider the punish- 
ments annexed to them. 

First Offence. Punishment. 

An unauthorised person entering on an here- 
ditary office ------ 100 blows. 

A stranger's child doing so - - - - ditto. 

Not resigning an office when ordered - - ditto. 

Appointing supernumerary clerks - - - ditto. 

Employing such persons - - - - ditto. 

Delaying despatches * - - - - - 10 — iO blows. 

Favouring candidates for degree - - - 100 ditto. 
Officers absenting themselves from station - ditto. 
not going to station - - - - 80 ditto. 

The history of one division is the history of all 
the divisions of Chinese law. 

In the voluminous collection called the Ta Tsing 
Leu Lee, every page, in short, records many offences 
as punishable with blows. 

This of itself is fatal to the system as a system, 
for it proves that man is regarded as little better 
than a beast, and that every pains is taken to keep 
him in the same condition for ever. 

But Voltaire has said that ^'the constitution of 
China is the best in the world, the only one founded 
on the rights of fathers, the only one w^here a 
governor is punished if he does not receive the 
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applause of the people when he quits his bharge, 
the only one which has instituted rewards for vir- 
tue, when elsewhere the laws are content with 
punishing crime. The learned Mandarins are con- 
sidered as the fethers of the towns and provinces, 
.s«ad the king the fether of the empire. This idea, 
deeply rooted in all hearts, forms an immense 
family, and the fundamental law being that the 
empire is a family, the common good is regarded 
more there than elsewhere as the first duty. Tra- 
vellers have thought that they saw despotism every 
where in China ; but from the earliest times, it was 
permitted to write on a long table, placed in the 
palace, what seemed blameworthy in the govern- 
ment." M. Constant (for I prefer appealing to one 
whose opinions cannot be suspected of prejudice), 
comments, with a just severity, on this passage^ 
and reproaches Voltaire with having had another 
aim than the truth in this representation. As 
to the power of fathers, as exercised in China, 
aiid only ending with the father's life, it is an 
execrable tyranny, where there is neither that 
affection in the governors which softens authority, 
nor that inferiority of intellect in the governed which 
justifies it. The Mandarins, these lathers of the 
villages, exercise the most capricious power over 
their inferiors, distributing the bastinade at plea- 
sure, and are sure in their turn to receive it with 

H 
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equal injustice from the Mandarins of the class 
above them. So far is this hierarchy of vexations 
from making them less iniquitous, that the only- 
compensation for the injustice suffered, is the in- 
justice inflicted. As to the prizes for virtue, and 
the family feeling which considers the public good 
as the first object through the empire, Voltaire 
ought to have explained how, with these advan- 
tages, the Chinese are the most roguish, cruel, and 
cowardly nation in the world. Their roguery 
Voltaire admits ; their cruelty is matter of public 
record ; their cowardice is sufiiciently shown by 
the fact, that notwithstanding their wall, every 
Tartar conqueror has got possession of their empire, 
and, after adopting their system, has become as 
weak and cowardly as they. Is the long table 
in the palace seriously mentioned as a cure for 
grievance ? There is an old custom, too, at Con- 
stantinople, which makes the Sultan receive the 
petitions of every one who crosses his path with 
a lighted match. But the Emperor can cut in 
pieces, or beat to death, the person who has written 
on the table ; and the Sultan can throw the peti- 
tioner into the Bosphorus. 

The much vaunted works of Confucius do not 
contain, says M. Constant, a single principle 
favourable to liberty, or the dignity of mankind. 
As to morality, it has nothing but the most com- 
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mon common-place ; as to politics, it is a code of 
slavery, prescribes a blind submission to power, 
and, far from condemning the worst excesses of the 
power of fathers, of slavery, of sale of children, it 
approves of some of these evils, and connives 
at others. 

The striking feature of the Indian system of le- 
gislation, again, is given to it by the division into 
castes; for, in consequence of that division, the most 
crying injustice is committed under the law. The 
Brahmin is never to be put to death for the very 
worst offences, while the slightest offences against 
him are punishable with the utmost severity, and the 
guilt of other offence^ depends on the class against 
which they are committed. The Indian law, too, 
admits not only tortures, but the most cruel punish- 
ments, by burning, cutting and maiming, in a 
manner too dreadful and disgusting to be des- 
cribed. So far is it from requiring purity, that 
(to omit other disgusting particulars) there is a long 
chapter detailing the law as to the wages of prosti- 
tution, which it tolerates. Justice, then, humanity, 
and purity, are ill provided for by Menu. 

In one respect the Indian laws present a very 
remarkable contrast to those of Moses, namely, the 
extreme minuteness with which they enter on the 
subject of contracts and successions; two points 
implying that society was already in an advanced 

h2 
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State, while the simplicity and little detail exhibited 
on these points in the Mosaic law leads us at once 
to the contrary conclusion ; an observation not 
without its value, when our object is to compare 
the value of the two systems of laws. For if in a 
rude state of society we find a higher morality, a 
purer love of justice, a greater regard to equity, a 
more careful protection of personal rights and liber- 
ties, a more enlightened foresight, and a more 
active benevolence than in another state more cul- 
tivated, our opinion of the lawgiver, who enjoins 
these virtues, must be proportionally exalted. 

In approaching to the consideration of the Mosaic 
criminal laws, we shall not do ill to remember what 
Michaelis says of them, (Art. 6, 6, 7, 8,) viz. that 
Moses permitted much of which he could not ap- 
prove, because he knew that by aiming at too much, 
a legislator often gains nothing, but that in many 
cases, as in that of the avenger of blood, he got rid 
of the mischief of these tolerated evils, by legisla- 
tive devices. Again, Moses was obliged to abide by 
former usages, because a wise legislator knows that 
violent alterations are dangerous. Many of his 
laws are founded on a clear view of the climate, 
soil, situation, power, &c. of neighbouring states, 
on the mode of life and current notions among the 
people, their feeling as to punishment, difierence 
of customs, forms and kinds of crimes, &c. 
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Now, assuming these facts to be true, what a 
man must Moses have been to have «een, and pro- 
perly attended to, these various and diflficult points, 
if not taught of God ! It is easy for us, looking 
back on the system as it stands, and comparing it 
with others, to see, or fancy that we see, all this. 
But what sort of a system would Michaelis him- 
self, with all his acuteness, have made, if placed in 
the situation of Moses ? 

Again, let us remember that the one great object 
of the whole system is the establishment of a 
pure Monotheism ; and then, the nationalising and 
isolating the Jews for the sake of preserving that 
Monotheism. Let the candid reader, bearing this 
in view, say, after a fair examination of the 
following Tables, whether every thing which 
could be done consistently with the paying pri- 
mary attention to these paramount objects, is not 
done in the Mosaic law to establish the most 
sacred and precious principles among mankind, 
to prevent those vices which are the most fatal to 
man's good and his happiness, and to encourage 
those virtues and graces which are the greatest 
ornament to the human character? whether, in a 
word, it does not systematically repress, as much as 
it can, cruelty, violence, and lust ? whether it does 
not encourage humanity, benevolence, and purity ? 
whether it does not shew that respect which every 
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law ought to shew for the real and just rights of 
social man ; while, in other nations, slavery the 
most abject was practised and enjoined ? What is 
there, in truth, in any human system comparable 
to the exquisite simplicity of this code, which leads 
man to an happy agricultural life, prevents great 
accumulation of property, provides for the safety 
of person and property, and for the liberty of all 
its subjects, by a series of plain and equitable 
enactments ? 

I feel, however, that no words of mine can either 
do justice to the subject, or produce half the eflfect 
which an examination of the laws themselves will do ; 
and, in order to facilitate that examination, I have 
drawn together the criminal law of Moses in a syste- 
matic form, as far as it could be reduced to distinct 
heads, and opposite to each I have noted, as far as 
I could ascertain, the enactments of other laws on 
the same points ^ I entreat the reader to add to 

' I fear that these Tables, though they have been laborious to 
me, are very imperfect. My sources are, for China, Sir G, Staun- 
ton's Translation of the Ta Tsing Leu Lee, (part of which he 
thinks as old as B. C. 249, but as a system of laws, it is not older 
in its present form than A.D. 1644) : for India, Sir W. Jones's 
Translation of the Institutes of Menu, (which, he thinks, date 
from B. C. 1500, to B. C. 1200), Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, 
(the extracts from which are marked G.), and Mr. Ward's Book 
on India, which is very valuable, (though tainted with petty sect- 
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this examination, a reference to my former enu- 
meration of the positive laws of Moses, and I shall 
be surprised, indeed, if he does not, after this 
examination, coincide with M.. Constant in opinion, 
and recognise a revelation in that extraordinary 
purity and benevolence in which Moses surpassed 
every legislator of former days. 

arian feelings) ; for Rome, Funccius and Dirksen on the Twelve 
Tables ; for Greece, Petit's Leges Atticae. 
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11. INJURIES*. 
(3.) TO SLAVES f. 



CRIME. 

1. Beatmg of a slave, either 
male or female, so as to cause 
instant death. 

2. If the slave survive a 
day or two. 

3. Loss of an eye or tooth 
to the slave, by the master's 
beating. 

4. Goring of a slave by an 
ox. 



PUNISHMENT. 



Punishment ; 
fined. 



but unde- Ex. xxi. 20. 



No punishment. 
Freedom. 



Ex. xxi. 21. 
Ex. xxi. 26, 



27. 



The ox to be stoned, and 
the owner to pay 30 shekels 
of silver to the owner of the 
slave. 



Ex. xxL2 



* China. — Killing a slave, death by strangulation. 

t The Hebrew Code is the only ancient one, says M. Constant, vol. ii. p. 
171f which gives the slave some guarantee against Uie cruelty and avarice of 
his master. 
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III. SLAVERY OF JEWS. 



A Jewish slave* sold for 
debt, or theft f. 

Wife of such slave, if mar- 
ried before servitude ||. 

A Jew, compelled by dis- 
tress to self himself to an- 
other Jew. 



A Jew selling himself, from 
poverty, to a stranger living 
among the Jews. 



^ree after seven years J, or 
before, if the year of jubilee 
occurred previously §. 

Free also. 

Not to be used as a slave, 
but a hired servant; and at 
the year of jubilee to be re- 
leased entirely, with his wife 
and children. 

Might be redeemed at any 
time by himself, or any near 
relation. The price was to 
vary according to the number 
of years before the jubilee. 
If not redeemed, to be re- 
leased, with his family, at the 
jubilee, and not to be treated 
with rigour. 



Ex. xxi. 7 
Deut. XV. 12. 



Lev. XXV. 39 
—43. 



Lev. XXV. 47 
—64. 



* Either male or female, by the second of the provisions cited, which vir- 
tually abrogates the first, by which a female sold by her father was not free 
after seven years. She might be redeemed if her master did not choose to take 
her as concubine for himself or his son. She could not, at all events, be sold 
to any foreign service. If actually betrothed to a son, and he afterwards mar- 
ries another, he must either give hei' her food and raiment, and duty of 
marriage undiminished, or set her free. > 

t This proviso is not mentioned in the law, but from a comparison of the 
places cited here with Lev. xxv. 39 — 64., it appears difficult to believe that they 
could refer to slaves under the same condition. The three causes of slavery 
among the Jews were debt, theft, (where the thief had not property enough to 
make restitution) and voluntary slavery in order to raise money oh account of 
distress. 

X See Maimon. Tract, de Servis, c. 2. 

§ See Michaelis, ii. 127. 

II Sometimes the master allowed the slave to marry a Gentile. Then she 
and her family remained in slavery. Ex. xxi. 4. 
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